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A YOUNG married man reports to us 
that he suffered a great shock, and doesn’t 
quite know what to make of it. He is fur- 
nishing a house for his bride, and the two 
paid a visit to a furniture store to select 
a few necessitous pieces for the living 
room. They ran upon a sale of 
chairs, 20 percent off the former 
price. The salesman said the 
store was overstocked with this 
particular number, and had to 
get rid of the stock, and, he 
added, “These prices are not a 
penny more than the stuff is 
worth.” 

The young man bought the 
chairs, but he is troubled in his mind, for 
he is only 22 years old, and he does not 
remember back to the days when things 
cost approximately what they were worth. 


THE TAFT HOTEL in New York is 
planned as headquarters for the Stassen- 
for-President campaign, and the Roosevelt 
Hotel was headquarters last election for 
the Republicans. The young men who work 
for Stassen always explain that once upon 
a time there was a William Howard Taft, 
and the young Republicans always say, 
“It’s Theodore Roosevelt, you know.” 


THE EARLY SETTLERS worked hard 
in a wild new land, and they didn’t get 
much out of it at first, but by their 
own efforts they got a little, and they had 
freedom, and they set aside a day for 
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prayer and thanks. The custom has come 
down to us, but now it is pretty much of 
a shell and a form. The substance is limited 
largely to big meals, football games, and 
the day off (with pay). There is a tend- 
ency to take for granted what we have, 
and to assume that we of the 
living generations created all this 
relative plenty for ourselves. 

It might not be a bad idea this 
year for us to give Thanksgiv- 
ing a real kick-off by sending a 
$10 package of food or clothing 
to some hungry Europeans by 
way of the organization known 
as CARE. Then follow this with 
a moderate-sized dinner to nourish our 
bodies, and a heaping big side dish of 
thanks to nourish our perspective. 

[CARE stands for Co-operative for 
American Remittances to Europe, Inc., an 
organization composed of church and gen- 
eral relief groups, with national head- 
quarters at 50 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. CARE will send a package of food 
or clothing to any person or family you 
specify, or if you don’t know of a particu- 
lar family, to a family meeting any de- 
scription of nationality, religion and need. 
You can buy your food or clothing order 
for $10 at offices of Railway Express, 
Western Union or American Express. You 
can also send a check to the national 
office or to any of the approximately 150 
local committees. They’re listed in the 
telephone directory under CARE.] 
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WE ALWAYS thought that the fa- 
miliar “reluctance” on the part of political 
candidates was just a pose, but Ed Flynn’s 
new book, Youw’re the Boss, seems to 
prove that the way to succeed is to be 
reluctant. Here is a record of Boss Flynn’s 
political jobs and his statements concern- 
ing them: 

New York Assemblyman: “I was re- 
luctant to accept the nomination.” He 
was nominated and elected. 

New York Sheriff: “It was a post I did 
not fancy.”’ He was appointed. 

Leader of the Bronx: “I did not want 
to be one of the Leaders of the Bronx.” 
He was nominated and elected. 

Secretary of New York State: 
“T was fixed in my decision to 
retire from politics.” He was ap- 
pointed. 

National Democratic Chair- 
man: “I had no interest in or 


desire for the office.” He was 
appointed. 
Ambassador to Australia: 


“The idea was very attractive. ... I there- 
fore agreed to accept.” He was defeated 
by opposition in the Senate. 


THE WAR was education in at least 
one respect. It taught us that money was a 
form of superstition. You could rub your 
hands over it, but you couldn’t buy a car 
with it, or a house, or a refrigerator with 
it. Now that the war is over, you find that 
people who have cars or houses or refrig- 
erators or steaks to sell do not value money 
very highly, and they want quite a bale of 
it for a swap. 

Life in 1950 ought to be a bit better, for 
there will still be a lot of so-called money 
floating around, and more goods to swap 
it for, and so for your week’s work (and 
the money that goes with it) you can get 
more goods for yourself and your family. 

Life in 1960 ought to be very much 
better, for by then the factories and the 
front offices that run them will be in shape 
to turn out quantities of stuff that we 
all can use, and most of us will live better 
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on whatever money we have. In living 
standards we are going to step up. 

You don’t need to be an economist to 
know this, but anyway the economists have 
gone to the trouble of figuring out just how 
and why the living standards will goup. A 
number of them got together several years 
ago under the direction of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, and they came up last 
spring with a report, a volume of 812 pages, 
called America’s Needs and Resources, 
which made a heap of talk among the big 
men who run the country’s big industries. 

We read the report from kivver to kiv- 
ver. Then we went around the country and 
talked to some of the big-bug 
men who run business, and who 
are always trying to see 10 years 
ahead. We put several of our best 
men on this job of reporting what 
seems to be foreseeable. It was 
quite a chore but it was exciting. 

Out of all of this came the 
series of articles on “Life in 
1960,” starting on page 49 of 
this issue of this Magazine. We recom- 
mend you read it. You will see just why it 
is that the chances are that you will be 
living better in 1960. 


WORDS, like persons, get to be known 
by the company they keep. Now that 
“comrade” has associated so long with 
Communists, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
are considering a resolution to drop the 
word as a form of greeting between their 
members. 


ONE DAY during the Revolutionary 
War when things were really tough, Tom 
Paine snapped off the ringing and now- 
famous sentence: ‘These are the times that 
try men’s souls.” From that day to this, 
in peace and war, in prosperity, pestilence, 
famine and carnival, THESE have always 
been times that try men’s souls—at least 
people have always thought so. 

The idea that one’s own era is one of 
crisis, that never before has humanity been 
so close to the brink is somewhat dispelled 
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by the reading of long-term history. Time 
is slow when measured by the clock of 
eternity. No significant world-change has 
ever been encompassed within the life- 
span of any generation. 

Every age has suffered—many of them 
as much and some of them more than our 
age. But that fact, of course, is small com- 
fort. It is hike being on the operating table 
—about to be opened up—and trying to 
find solace in the thought that former 
patients had it worse than this. 


ENGAGED COUPLES back in our 
youth used to hurry into happy wedlock 
on the theory that two can live 
as cheaply as one. We thought 
that theory was a dead letter 
until we picked up a book called 
Food for Two, by Ida Bailey 
Allen. The author has a recipe for 
“saladettes” which are half-sized 
salads. Now if she also found a 
recipe for soupettes, meatettes, 
breadettes, etc., we’d say she’d ft 
done a great deal toward restoring the old 
theorette. 


YOUNG FELLERS are supposed to 
have more git-up-&-go than old fellers, 
and business organizations are supposed 
to slough off the old ones when they can, 
but we know a contractor who makes a 
specialty of trying to hire what he calls 
“old men,” which, according to him, are 
men past 50. He says they get more work 
done. His best bricklayer is 60, his second 
best is 72. His best truck driver is 53. 

“The young men,” he says, “are most 
interested in pay day, and least interested 
in fine workmanship. They come and they 
go. They make more turnover and more 
absenteeism. The men who are really car- 
rying me and my business are the old 
boys.” 

The contractor who vouches for this is 
36 years old. His business is worth about 
a million dollars. He is a workingman him- 
self, brought up as an electrician. He still 
has dirt under his finger nails. And he was 
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always a union man. He says unions used 
to teach men how to do good work. 


CHICKENS learn by experience and 
pass on their knowledge to their offspring. 
We discovered this by reading a book 
called Modern Bird Study, by Ludlow 
Griscom. It doubtless accounts for the 
fact that fewer chickens get run over on 
the road than some years ago. We have 
always been inclined to think, without ab- 
solutely knowing, that people were smarter 
than chickens, so we still have faith that 
people, in time, will impart to their off- 
spring the dangers of the road and then, 
like the chickens, they will learn 
not to get killed there so often. 


THE LONG DISTANCE 
truck driver has always struck 
us as a glamorous and independ- 
ent guy who drives by night and 
rejoices in the freedom of the 
open road—far from the sur- 
veillance of boss and wife. 
But now a California truck station has in- 
stalled a teletype machine for en route 
messages, and the whole myth of glamor 
and independence is exploded. From here 
on the boss will be able to rout him out 
of bed and the wife can send word to 
stop at the grocery and bring home a loaf 
of bread. 


IT IS PLEASING to note that the pro- 
jected U. N. buildings are to have their 
roofs designed for helicopter landings, but 
we couldn’t help wondering whether their 
cellars will be designed to be bomb proof. 


OUR POSTMAN tells us that a man on 
his beat and another in New York are 
playing checkers by postcard mail. Says 
the postman: “When one of ’em makes a 
wrong move, I get so nervous waiting to 
see 1f he gets jumped that I can’t sleep. 
Once I just couldn’t stand it any longer. 
I slipped a note into his mail box asking 
him to hurry up and move. But that ruined 
everything. He telegraphed.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


Steel is the core of 
America’s economy. 
Steel’s core, wm turn, 
is the succession of 
smoky, sprawling 
valleys along the 
Monongahela, the 
Youghiogheny and 
the Allegheny rivers 
in western Pennsyl- 
vania; the Olio, the 
Beaver and the Ma- 
honing in Ohio. The 
moves made by the 
men who dominate 
this Valley of Steel 
sooner or later make 
themselves felt in 
every U.S. home and 
business. Today those 
homes and businesses 
are feeling most 
keenly a steel short- 
age, one that is still 
only temporary. The 
big question: Is this 
shortage going to 
become permanent? 
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KACE has not visibly changed the face of America’s 

Valley of Steel. In the broad, teeming, 150-mile 
corridor between Pittsburgh and Cleveland, the indus- 
trial might which struck terror in our wartime enemies 
would still give them pause. The steady tapping of 
monster furnaces lights the sky night and day. Steel 
making in the area which provides half of all our steel 
is at a new peacetime high, not much under the wartime 
peak. 

This is the surface picture of the U.S. industrial heart- 
land, our so-called Ruhr—an area straining vainly to 
meet unprecedented demands on it. But the surface 
picture does not tell the full story. For steel is at crisis 
point in issues far deeper than the problem of current 
scarcity. 

Now, not a year from now, the steel industry must 
decide whether it will increase its basic capacity to 
produce. It also must act fast to counter the wasting 
away of its major source of iron ore, the Mesaba Range 
of Minnesota. 

This double crisis, unless resolved, will take its irrep- 
arabie toll of the steel industry—and of our entire 
economy. 

A bill of particulars on all of steel’s troubles divides 
itself roughly into the immediate and the long-range. 
Obviously one does not begin where the other leaves off, 
so the division is necessarily oversimplified. 

Generally, these are the immediate headaches: 

& Small, 40-ton-a-month steel users are complaining 
because they have to buy gray-market steel, or perhaps 
close down three days a week, or turn to aluminum or 
another substitute. 

& The bigger independent steel fabricators are angry 
because they are getting some steel, but not enough to 
cope with frantic customers. 

& Steel makers themselves are squawking about rising 
freight costs, insufficient freight cars, shortages of scrap, 
a noticeable drop in the quality of coking coal, a fall in 
productivity per worker, the momentum (16 million tons 
worth) lost by the coal and steel strikes of 1946. 

& Moreover, the steel makers are fidgeting under a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission complaint charging an industry 
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CROSSROADS 


conspiracy to kill competition and to fix 
prices unto the fourth decimal point. 

> And—most galling harassment of all 
—steel 1s convinced that the parade of 
events has left the industry with no 
friends. 

All of these immediate troubles stem 
largely from the current scarcity of steel. 
But steel’s basic crisis will not abate 
merely by the filling up of present pipe- 
lines. Larger questions urgently impend. 

The first big long-range question is: 
& Will the industry reject or accept the 
argument that an increase in basic steel- 
making capacity is essential to permanent 
full employment? 

Nothing is more calculated to raise a 
steel magnate’s blood pressure than the 
charge that he and his colleagues are 
committed to the principle of a “frozen” 
economy. This charge is being made more 
and more frequently by government offi- 
cials, labor and, more guardedly, by small 
steel users. The steel] makers have picked 
up the gauntlet, and a battle now rages 
in which the weapons are statistics. 

Our current ingot-making capacity per 
year is over 91 million tons. Our current 
rate of production per year is 85 million 
tons. (The 6 million difference is due 
partly to war-weary equipment and partly 
to shortages of scrap, coke and fuel oil.) 

Government economists, taking into ac- 
count likely population increases and the 
greater use of steel products per indi- 
vidual, say that we must increase steel 
capacity—IF we want full employment as 
a permanent feature of our economy. 

As to how much more capacity, the esti- 
mates vary. A Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study predicts that in 1950 we will need 
from 98 to 120 million tons, depending on 
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whether we produce more non-durable 
consumer or more capital goods. The most 
widely quoted pro-expansion estimate is 
that of Dr. Louis H. Bean, Department 
of Agriculture economist. His figure is 
approximately 110 million tons. 

Bean asserts that in plotting a course 
for future full employment we should 
chart the past trend of good years only. 
Doing so, he points out that steel con- 
sumption per capita has consistently risen 
up to 1941. He predicts that it will con- 
tinue up. 

Steel management counters by charting 
the past record of all years, including de- 
pression periods when the industry’s plants 
were 50 percent—or more—idle. Steel 
leaders agree that per capita consumption 
may increase, but disagree as to how 
much. When current “abnormal” demands 
taper off, they argue, our present capacity 
will be plenty—if not too much. 

The debate goes like this: 

Pro-Expansion: ‘“What makes steel so 
sure demand is going to drop off?” 

Anti-Expansion: “History shows that 
steel is a feast-and-famine industry. This 
cycle business holds very constant. The 
peaks and valleys will always be there. 
Our job is to see that the valleys won’t 
be too deep.” 

Pro-Expansion: “If the industry fails 
to supply steel to those who need it, the 
industry will eventually drive those people 
out of business. Thus, if it waits long 
enough, steel will prove its point about a 
boom-and-bust-cycle—but it will have 
contributed to that bust itself.” 

Anti-Expansion: “But steel 1s supply- 
ing more steel. Admiral Ben Moreell, 
head of Jones & Laughlin, recently pointed 
out that the industry has under construc- 
tion 3 million tons of new sheet and strip 
capacity alone.” 

Pro-Expansion: “Finishing capacity is 
only part of the answer. And incidentally, 
it helps you big integrated mills who 
make both ingots and finished steel com- 
pete with smaller finishing mills.” 

Anti-Expansion: ‘We're also con- 
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stantly experimenting with new ways of 
modernizing our current capacity—by the 
oxygen process, increased air pressure in 
blast furnaces, by coal-cleaning plants. 
Modernizing is a relatively quick means 
of upping capacity by as much as 10 to 15 
percent.” 

Pro-Expansion: “But you admit that 
modernization methods are still in the 
experimental stage, and some of you have 
said they can’t make a substantial in- 
crease in capacity anyway.” 

A nti-Expansion: “Moreell also pointed 
out that we are building, during 1947 and 
1948, 3 million tons of pig iron and 214 
million tons of ingot-making capacity.” 
(Pig iron is made from coal, limestone 
and iron ore. Pig iron is then combined 
with scrap to make steel ingots.) 

Pro-Expansion: “That’s just a drop in 
the bucket of what’s needed, and it doesn’t 
fully make up for the capacity ‘dropped 
since the war. It takes a long time to 
build new capacity, maybe three years. 
If we don’t get started fast enough and 
big enough, it'll be too late.” 

Here steel usually produces what it re- 
gards as its clincher. It comes from Irving 
S. Olds, chairman of the board of U. S. 
Steel, bellwether of the industry (even 
other steel companies call it simply “The” 
corporation). Olds says: 

“It is not true that the industry is 
opposed to increasing basic capacity. We 
never had such an attitude. But people 
who want an added capacity of 10 million 
tons or so haven’t thought through what’s 
involved. New quarries, new railroad 
cars, new mines, new ore boats, by-product 
coke ovens, blast furnaces, and so forth. 
Merely building the new capacity would 
call for a tremendous amount of steel now 
needed elsewhere. The cost would be stag- 
gering. Our engineers have estimated that 
each new ton of steel added would cost 
us $200. 

“Where is the money to come from? 
How can we earn a return without higher 
prices for steel?” 

Shorn of all refinements, that is what 





the argument against expansion boils 
down to. The bluntly practical viewpoint 
taken by the No. 1 man in the industry’s 
No. 1 company resounds in the top offices 
of every big basic steel manufacturer in 
the nation. 

To this dollars-and-hard-sense dictum, 
the pro-expansion forces offer this com- 
ment: 

“So the steel industry merely wants a 
100 percent guarantee of a return on its 
investment. What’s happened to the idea 
of risk, the spark behind the free enter- 
prise system that you pretend to exem- 
plify?” 

But even if a decision to expand capacity 

were to be made overnight, the industry 
would still face its second long-range 
question: 
& What is to be done about the inexora- 
ble thinning out of the high-grade iron ore 
of the Mesaba Range, which provides 75 
percent of the nation’s ore supply? 

In the answer to this question the Valley 
of Steel has a vital interest. For the Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland complex grew up where 
it is partly because of the reasonable prox- 
imity of the Lake Superior iron ore ranges. 
Other factors were the availability of coal 
in western Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Kentucky, and the presence of the 
Great Lakes—whereby the ores could be 
waterborne to the mills at a cost infinitely 
cheaper than rail freight. 

There’s no argument about the dying 
out of Mesaba’s high-grade ores, although 
there are quibbles about the exact date of 
the last rites. Some, a small minority, say 
this won’t occur within the foreseeable 
future. Others, including Republic Steel’s 
president, C. M. White, predict as brief a 
period as 12-13 years at the rate of cur- 
rent ore extractions—a short time in which 
to amortize steel’s already huge invest- 
ment in the Mesaba. 

The steel industry may be slow-moving 
in making basic policy decisions; it is any- 
thing but that in matters of technology. 
Steel men already have begun a two- 
pronged assault on the Mesaba problem: 
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(1) The “beneficiation” 
(improvement) of Mesaba’s 
taconite (the mother rock 
from which nature pro- 
duced iron ore) in order to 
extract the lower-grade ores 
of which Mesaba still has 
an infinite supply. 

(2) Exploration of other potential 
sources of iron ore, domestic and foreign. 

Domestic explorations—in Utah, the 
South, and in upper New York State— 
have thus far indicated that the U. 5. 
holds no second Mesaba. Most companies 
are busily engaged, therefore, in foreign 
explorations—in Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, 
central Canada and Labrador. 

What do these activities portend for the 
Valley of Steel? 

Nothing, says the industry, if Mesaba 
beneficiation proves economic. 

Not too much, says the industry, if 
Labrador proves as rich a source as Me- 
saba, for then a St. Lawrence Seaway 
could bring the ore right into today’s steel- 
making centers. 

Plenty, says the industry, if we grow 
more dependent on South American ores. 
For then steel making will be more eco- 
nomic on the Gulf, Atlantic and West 
coasts. Bethlehem Steel, with its tide- 
water position at Sparrows Point, on 
Chesapeake Bay in Maryland, has drawn 
on such ores for years, is second in size 
only to U. S. Steel, and easily dominates 
the growing East Coast steel-consuming 
markets. 

Does this mean that today’s Valley of 
Steel is our biggest coming ghost-town? 
The industry won’t put it that strongly. 
The Pittsburgh-Cleveland complex, de- 
clare the steel men, probably won’t get 
any bigger, but it will hold its own: it still 
has the greatest number of skilled steel 
workers and a huge number of steel-fabri- 
cating plants. 

To this hope steel labor and small busi- 
ness in the Valley of Steel fervently say 
amen. But nonetheless, up-and-coming 
sroups like the Greater Youngstown Area 
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FA 
Foundation and@é 
Canton Developmé 
Corporation are busy 
inviting other indus- 
tries to settle in the 
area. The newcom- 
ers, they believe, 
would cushion the 
shock of a large-scale 
departure of the steel © tibial 
mills. RR. 

But the problems of s nn 
ore supply and loca- 
tion of mills are still subordinate to the 
bigger question of expansion. And this 
question of capacity, in the view of the 
steel makers, inescapably narrows down 
to a question of financing. They admit, 
in less reticent moments, that the first 
quarter of 1947 was “astonishingly gocd” 
profit-wise. But they categorically reject 
claims that they could afford to dip into 
present reserves. 

Pro-expansion forces believe that it 
will take either the promise of govern- 
ment financial aid or the threat of some 
kind of nationalization to make the steel 
industry expand. But sometimes they 
think that only the threat will really work 
in getting steel’s “high command”—the 
banking interests behind the industry— 
to sit up, take notice and act fast. 

Today the Valley of Steel goes by vari- 
ous names—depending on who is doing 
the naming. The steel industry, looking 
back on its wartime record, calls the area 
the Valley of Victory. Steel’s critics, 
looking glumly ahead, call it the Valley 
of Despair. The people who live and 
work in it, the small steel users whose 
business future depends on it, say it is 
neither—but rather a Valley of Decision. 
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THE COMMON COLD 








N any given day this fall and winter 

18 to 25 million of us will cough, 
sniffe and sneeze our way through man’s 
most universal ailment—the common cold. 

Chances are that the bleary eyes will 
appear on a Monday morning, that we will 
take one to three days off from work, that 
we will vainly try at least one home or 
factory-made cure, that the cold will run 
its course in five to seven days, and that 
within a year we will go through the same 
procedure two more times. This is the 
average pattern of the common cold. 

A week after it has begun, when our 
heads are clear again, we will relish the old 
medical maxim: ‘An untreated cold lasts 
seven days; a treated cold can be cured 
in a week.” For in this age of medical 
miracles and wonder drugs, no cure has 
been found for the common cold. And 
what is worse, none is even clearly in 
sight, though there is a ray of hope. 

These same colds are among the leading 
causes for absenteeism of workers. One 
authority estimates that workers lose a 
billion dollars in wages annually because 
of colds. A few hundred more millions are 
estimated to go for medical expenses, cold 
remedies, vitamins, and such items as 
paper handkerchiefs, atomizers, sun lamps, 
cathartics and mustard plasters. Other 
estimates are not so high as these, but they 
are all very high. 

Before scientists can develop a vaccine 
that will stop a cold they must isolate the 
virus that causes it. The cold virus is so 
small it can’t be seen by powerful micro- 
scopes and will pass through laboratory 
filters which hold back other bacteria. It 
is the most elusive bug in medical history. 

Atomic energy now gives promise that 
the virus may soon be traced and studied 
through radio-active “tracers.” But even 
if the virus is isolated there is no guaran- 
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tee that an effective cold cure will follow. 

In the preventive field, so-called cold 
shots may now give some help against sec- 
ondary infections such as pneumonia or 
bronchial diseases, but they are considered 
useless against the colds themselves. Doc- 
tors at the medical department of the Her- 
cules Powder Co. kept careful records of 
workers who received cold shots and those 
who did not during the fall and winter a 
few years ago. They found “no evidence” 
that any vaccine prevented colds. 

A more dramatic experiment was car- 
ried out at the University of Minnesota 
under the direction of Dr. Harold S. Diehl, 
Dean of Medical Sciences and an outstand- 
ing researcher on the common cold. Diehl 
injected a group of volunteer students, half 
with plain water, half with cold shots; but 
all were told they were getting cold shots. 
The students who got cold shots had re- 
ported an average of 4.7 colds per person 
the previous winter. During the year they 
took the cold shots, they averaged 2.1 colds 
per person. But: 

The students injected with plain water, 
who had an average of 4.9 colds each the 
previous winter, came up with only 1.9 
colds each. 

This test and other investigations led 
Dr. Diehl to say this about cold medicines: 

“Careful investigation shows that many 
of the most widely advertised remedies now 
on the market are utterly worthless. Some 
of them, in fact, may be definitely harm- 
ful. . . . Nasal preparations not only 
have little value, but may do harm by in- 
terfering with the bedy’s natural defenses. 
. . . Equally useless are the mouth washes, 
gargles and antiseptics urged by advertis- 
ers upon the public. 

“Several other more or less universal 
home remedies proved valueless in our 


studies. Aleohol. in the form of 
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Just going to bed is your best bet now, 
but atomic research may produce a cure 





whisky, brandy and ‘hot tod- 
dies,’ is still another remedy 
of dubious value.” 

So what can you do when 
you catch cold? Doctors gen- 
erally agree with the advice 
of the U. S. 
every person with a cold would go to bed 
for a day or two, two major objectives 
would be achieved: a cold spreader would 
be removed from circulation, and the pa- 
tient himself would be receiving the best 
possible treatment, rest. 

A hot bath for 15 to 20 minutes before 
going to bed is usually advisable, but 
watch out for chills and drafts. The bath 
will dilate the blood vessels of the skin 
and increase the blood flow through them 
which helps reduce nasal congestion and 
stuffiness. 

A doctor may prescribe various forms 
of sulfa or penicillin which will tempor- 
arily relieve you, but their major function 
will be to protect you against secondary 
infections or complications. 

Don’t use these drugs except under doc- 
tor’s orders; there are serious dangers. 
Some people react so unfavorably to sulfa, 
for example, that the relief is worse than 
the need for it. Also, sulfa has a tendency 
to build up an immunity to itself so that 
if used frequently for small cause.it may 
not be effective when finally needed for 
something more serious. 

Cold prevention devices and medicines 
are just as ineffectual as cold cures. And 
despite the claims of barrel-chested he- 
men in your Office, cold showers every 
morning won’t keep colds away. In fact, 
cold baths may lower your resistance and 
make you more susceptible to colds. 

Colds do not respect your physical con- 
dition. No one has a natural immunity 
(although 6 percent of all Americans will 
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not catch cold this year). The strong and 
vigorous will catch them as often as the 
puny and inactive. 

For whatever comfort it will 
give you as your eyes water 
and the sneezes come faster, 
the Gallup Poll has diagnosed 
the nation’s colds and has 
come up with these findings: 
®& People in the 20-29 age 
group show the lowest inci- 
dence of colds. Children 
under 10 have them most often. Older 
people have them less frequently than the 
very young, but the colds last longer and 
are tougher to shake off. 

& People in lower income groups suffer 
60 percent more colds than people in the 
higher income brackets. 

> Geographically, the west central states 
—Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri—where weather changes are 
ereatest—have the most colds. 

> Even in July, one person in every 20 
will have a cold. 

& Only one-fourth of the families report- 
ing colds to the Gallup surveyors said they 
called a doctor for treatment. 

These returns are sociological, not medi- 
cal; none of them can help you with your 
cold. Medical science can’t help you much 
either, except by telling you to take your 
cold to bed and by treating you against 
complications. Medical departments of 
some corporations are advising workers to 
spend the first day or two of a cold in 
bed—reasoning that a day of absence is 
better than a week of snuffling inefficiency 
during which the cold can be spread to 
other workers. 

The “tracer” appears to be the main hope 
now. If it can track down the cold virus, 
and trace its actions, and uncover its char- 
acteristics, then scientists may be able to 
develop a vaccine. 

When that is done, if it is done, Amer- 
ica will be a couple of billion dollars a 
year richer, probably somewhat healthier, 
and certainly a whale of a lot happier. 














His job: to make government conciliation work 
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YRUS CHING: LABOR PEACEMAKER 





Now, for the first time, the government’s 
functions in conciliating labor disputes are 
vested in an independent agency—with 
important new powers. This agency is the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
wce, created by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Employers and unions have positive obli- 
gations to use the Service, but they are not 
compelled to accept its recommendations. 
This means that the agency’s success will 
actually depend upon the prestige and re- 
spect which can be commanded by its new 
director: Cyrus Ching. Because Mr. 
Ching’s job ws to be the President’s su- 
preme persuader for labor-management 
peace, Mr. Ching is in fact, if not officially, 
the real Secretary of Labor. What he be- 
eves and wants is therefore important to 
every businessman, every labor leader— 
everybody anxious to cut down industrial 
strife. This article introduces Mr. Ching. 


HEN Cyrus Stuart Ching accepted 

the job as director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, most 
of his best friends were puzzled. 
They knew that he had a top- 
salaried vice presidency at the 
United States Rubber Co., an 
office in Rockefeller Center with 
a@ reassuring view of the Man- 
hattan skyline, and a hard-won 
reputation as one of the most 
competent industrial relations 
men in the business. 

Why turn loose all that to 
take on a seemingly thankless 
$12,000-a-year chore, destined 
to pay off chiefly in hard work, 
headaches and an_ inevitable 
share of personal abuse? 

For Ching the answers are 
simple. The 71-year-old, six foot 
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seven, Canadian-born industrialist says 
that he had two principal reasons for as- 
suming the responsibilities of being the na- 
tion’s top labor peacemaker: 

First, it was a natural act of gratitude 
on the part of an immigrant for the coun- 
try which had afforded him a completely 
happy and successful life. And second, in 
his own words: “‘Businessmen should par- 
ticipate in government wherever possible. 
Any businessman who turns down a gov- 
ernment job, and then screams about the 
way the country’s being run, doesn’t have 
a leg to stand on.” 

As he settles down into his task, Ching 
will work to keep disputes out of Washing- 
ton and away from his own desk. He 
looks askance at the tendency of business 
to carry its problems to the federal gov- 
ernment: “The best place to settle a 
strike is in the plant where it started.” 
Take a dispute away from the scene of its 
origin, waste time settling it, and, says 
Ching, the real issues become clouded and 
the chances for long-term settlement grow 


ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS ... 


“There is nothing mysterious 








about labor relations. ‘They are 
about the same as the relations 
you have with your wife or your 
family or your son-in-law or your 
mother-in-law. They are just re- 
lations between human beings.” 

“The place to start with em- 
ployes is by expecting them to do 
their best, not their worst. If we 
expect the worst of anyone we 
will usually get it, but if we have 
sufficient confidence in our eml- 
ployes to believe that they want 
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more remote with every day that passes. 

He is hoping for the establishment of 
strong state conciliation services and top 
efficiency in the operation of regional 
offices of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. He, himself, will step 
into a dispute only if it is of major national 
importance and when all other conciliatory 
attempts provided by the Taft-Hartley 
Act have failed. 

The Act provides that if either employer 
or union wishes to change or terminate a 
contract it must give 60 days’ notice to the 
other side before the expiration date of the 
contract. If, within 30 days, no agreement 
has been reached, then both parties must 
notify the FMCS. The Service then tries 
to ward off the strike within the 30 days 
left. At the end of that time the union 
can walk out. In disputes having seri- 
ous effects upon interstate commerce, 
the Service is authorized to offer its 
assistance, either on its own volition or 
at the request of one or more of the 
parties involved. 

The new boss conciliator was born in 
Prince Edward Island, Canada, where he 
spent his boyhood working on a farm. He 
came to this country when he was 24 years 
old, arriving in Boston in 1900 with ex- 
actly $31 in his pockets. He got a job 
driving a street car on the old Boston Ele- 


vated Railway and studied law at night 
at Northeastern University. By 1912 he 
had been naturalized, been admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar and had risen to the 
position of assistant to the president of 
the railroad. 

His long career with U.S. Rubber began 
in 1919 when he joined the company as 
supervisor of industrial relations. He has 
been director of industrial and public rela- 
tions since 1929. Under Ching’s direction, 
U.S. Rubber was the first company in that 
industry to do a formal and centralized 
job of labor relations. Factory councils 
with employe representatives chosen by 
secret ballot, insurance and pension plans 
were all in operation in U. S. Rubber 
plants long before the unionization of the 
industry. 

Although the company didn’t enter into 
a formal contract with the union until 
August 1938, it nevertheless was the first 
large company in the industry—a bastion 
of anti-unionism—to set up the mecha- 
nism for peaceful negotiation. As Ching 
put it: “When you have 90 percent of your 
employes organized in a plant, it is much 
better to expend your energy trying to 
find ways and means of getting along with 
them than it is to go out and attempt to 
smash the union.” 

This concept fits in nicely with Ching’s 
basic philosophy that 
industry has just 
one job to perform— 





to do their best, then that is what 
we will get.” 


ON THE TAFT-HARTLEY 
a 

“. . . the legislators have tried 
to wrap up such a big package 
that, before they get through, the 
string will break, and it will be all 
over the lot. Then they will have 
to start to pick up the package 
again. I think a group of smaller 
packages might have been much 
more effective... .” 


COUNSEL TO EMPLOYERS... 
“Much more can be accom- 
plished in building confidence in 





industry down in the departments 
where people work than can ever 
be done by passing resolutions 
in Chamber of Commerce meet- 


es 


ON LABOR UNIONS... 
“There are no gods or angels in 


either (AFL, CIO) group, just 77 
common, ordinary fellows, a cross 


section such as you might find in 
banks, or among clergymen... .” 


“T have heard more sound eco- ~~ 
nomics talked by John Lewis at 7 
times than I have heard from a © 


lot of people engaged in manu- 
facturing... .” 
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to convert raw ma- 
terials into finished 
goods and distribute 
them at a quality and 
a price which the pub- 
lic will accept. Any 
situation which inter- 
feres with this process 
is bad and you must 
act quickly to eradi- 
cate it. 

Among labor lead- 
ers Ching is known 
as a man with whom 
you can do business 
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but who never gives anything away. His 
fair dealing has done much to win the per- 
sonal loyalty of U. 8. Rubber workers. 
They learned that when Cy said a thing 
was so, it was usually so. The company 
had the best labor relations in the field 
and suffered not a single work stoppage in 
any of its 40-odd plants from 1920 to 1942. 
When Akron, Ohio, home base for the 
other top rubber companies, was seething 
with labor trouble during the 30’s, U. S. 
Rubber had smooth sailing. 

Ching first eased his 230-pound, slightly 
stooped frame into Washington in 1933 as 
an industrial member of the National 
Labor Board, an adjunct of the NRA. 
When he returned to the Capital early in 
1941 to sit in on the settlement of a steel 
strike, Sidney Hillman—then director of 
the labor division of OPM—asked him to 
hang around. Ching wired his office: “I 
may stay a day or two.” The visit lasted 
two years. 

He served for several months as chair- 
man of an OPM committee to convert the 
automobile industry to war work. From 
there President Roosevelt appointed him 
to the National Defense Mediation Board, 
and in 1942 to the National War Labor 
Board as an industry member. 

With the War Labor Board Ching won 
a reputation of being among the most 
flexible-minded industry representatives. 
Labor found him sympathetic and under- 
standing. He proved particularly effective 
as a behind-the-scenes mediator, and at 
least one informed source has made the 
statement that he believed as many tough 
issues were settled in Cy Ching’s May- 
flower Hotel suite as before the Board. 

Ching is at his best where men can take 
off their coats, gather around a table and 
talk straight, with no worries about the 
record and no need for face-saving tactics. 
Armed with enduring patience and a 
knowledge of the facts, Ching has a knack 
of being able to dominate such situations 
and gradually work name-calling oppo- 
nents toward agreement. 

His ability to remain calm under pres- 
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sure is almost legendary among Ching’s 
cohorts. They tell the story that after a 
particularly heated session in which one of 
the disputants had burst out in foul lan- 
cuage, Ching turned to a friend and said 
quietly: “You know, I don’t think I’d ever 
ask that man to go fishing with me.” 

Criticism has been heaped upon Ching 
from extremists among both labor and 
management, who complain that he doesn’t 
take an adamant stand on controversial 
issues. This pleases Ching. To him, dog- 
matism is as much a curse as are insin- 
cerity and inaccuracy. 

This giant of a man looks and acts as 
though he were 20 years younger than he 
is. From his great size, you’d expect his 
voice to be booming and strident, but he 
speaks softly at all times. He is an invet- 
erate pipe-smoker with a collection of 
more than 50 Meerschaums and briars of 
all shapes and sizes. His favorite relax- 
ation is fishing and he spends every vaca- 
tion going after salmon in Canada. 


HING—who likes to tell people he isn’t 

Chinese, he’s “three-fourths Scotch 
and one-fourth soda’’—is a gregarious man 
who refuses to live by rote. He has a 
healthy distaste for getting up early in the 
morning, but if the conversation and the 
company are interesting enough, he'll sit 
up half the night talking. He has one 
standing rule of personal conduct: never 
to take a drink before 5 p.m. and never 
after dinner. As a result, he admits, he 
sometimes eats late. 

Because of his close friendship with 
White House adviser John Steelman—who 
chose him for the job—Ching has some- 
times been called “just another” Presiden- 
tial front man. This slur is one of the few 
things that can make Ching see red, and 
those who know him best are confident 
that Cy—who remains a firm Republican 
—will run his own show. 

No one knows how well that show will 
come off, least of all Cyrus Ching. But he 
will do his best. And the big fellow’s best 
has usually been quite good. 
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An inventive small-town woman with plenty of 
initiative dominates an odd but profitable industry— 
the production of catnip mice. Cats love them. 

Mrs. Hermie B. Lewis of Fredericktown, Ohio, 
patented a catnip mouse 12 years ago. Now, oper- 
ating as a one-woman factory, she turns out a quarter- 
million mice a year. She also licenses other manu- 
facturers. But they cater to the 10-cent store trade 
while her mice sell for 15 to 25 cents at pet shops and 
department stores. 

Mrs. Lewis buys dried catnip leaves by the ton 
from farmers in the South and East and from dealers 
in New York and New Hampshire. Bolts of flannel 
for the mouse bodies are dyed and cut to a heart- 
shaped pattern by the textile mills. 

Mrs. Lewis sews and stuffs the bodies herself, by 
machine, at the rate of 360 an hour. Shut-ins sew on 
the tape ears, bead eyes and thread whiskers. Finished 
mice are shipped by carton all over the country. 

Mrs. Lewis started in business 27 years ago under 
her maiden name as the H. B. Reynolds Manufactur- 
ing Co. She produced tin poultry feeders and foun- 


tains. Later she made chemical nest eggs out of moth 
ball material to keep lice out of hens’ nests. Then she 
patented the mouse. 





A hobby of collecting jazz records turned a govern- 
ment economist into a successful publisher. 

3efore the war, Gordon Gullickson left his Wash- 
ington desk on week-ends to tour the Atlantic Sea- 
board in search of hot platters for his collection. He 
discovered that thousands of jazz collectors were eager 
to buy er trade for old records but didn’t know where 
to find them. 

So Gullickson started The Record Changer, a maga- 
zine which lists records which dealers and collectors 
want to trade or buy or sell. Today it has 3300 sub- 
scribers. 

The Record Changer makes money because records 
go out of print even faster than books. They also 
break easily. Recording companies usually print only 
20,000 copies of a recording. A company won't re- 
print the recording unless it has reason to believe that 
well over 10,000 additional copies will sell. Even then, 
many collectors insist on having originals. 

So collectors, always looking for records no longer 
for sale in stores, have to buy from each other. They 
often pay $50 for an old platter, even more for rare 
ones. The Record Changer is a market-place for them. 
And the record collector, a ceaseless operator, goes 
often to market. 
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THE GREAT TREK 
TO OUR COASTS 


Population analysts are 
puzzled and disturbed because 
people are moving in mass from 
the middle of the country to the 
sea coasts. A big worry is that 
if a depression hits, more people 
will be stranded in big coastal 
cities than in the worst days of 
the 30’s. 

This is because the cities are 
getting the big load of migrants. 
Some cities which have grown by 
more than 25 percent in six 
vears are Baltimore, Washington, 
D. C., Norfolk, San Diego, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Se- 
attle, plus a few inland cities such 
as Wichita, San Antonio, Dallas. 

Since mid-1940, 7 million per- 
sons have moved from the coun- 
try and small towns to cities. 
And the vast Missouri Valley, one 
of the greatest food-producing 
areas in the world, is losing popu- 
lation. Some other effects: 

Big-city elementary schools are 
critically overcrowded and will 
be more so, especially in the 
South, which has lost adults while 
gaining children. California has 
passed Illinois and Ohio in popu- 
lation and probably will pass 
Pennsylvania in two years. In 
1952 therefore it is likely to have 
as many electoral votes as Penn- 
sylvania, a key state politically. 

The state of Washington is 
overtaking eastern industrial 
states. The three Pacific Coast 
states have grown by 3,300,000 
people while the rest of the coun- 
try increased by 3,700,000. 
And presidential candidate Har- 
old Stassen, a Minnesotan him- 
self, says the Far West will have 
to be represented by at least two 
men in the cabinet in the next 
administration. 
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ONSIDER, among other _ business 

hazards, the risk of failure by fire. 
Every year 43 percent of severely fire- 
damaged firms don’t resume operations 
and another 28 percent quit business 
within three years. 

You can’t count on fire insurance to 
give you full protection against dis- 
ruption of your organization, loss of cus- 
tomers and goodwill, all the costly delays 
in getting on your feet again. The best 
insurance is to keep little fires little. 

Failure by fire occurs like this: a fac- 
tory had a direct fire damage of $150,000. 
The building and contents were fully 
covered by insurance. But the company 
lost $2000 a day in uninsured expenses 
and unrealized profit for 202 days. A 
Canton, Mass., rubber factory incurred 
a $656,000 property loss, essentially 
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keep since the beginning of the war. 
authority has said: “The United States 
has become the world’s No. 1 firetrap.” 

All experts agree that most big fires 
which kill people and profits—especially 
the 7 percent of fires that cause most loss 
of life and 75 percent of the damage— 
could be controlled at the minor damage 
stage. 

The aim should be: Call the fire de- 
partment instantly. Keep little fires from 
growing big. Don’t rely on employes 
using water pails and hand extinguishers. 
(Fire multiplies 50 times in eight minutes.) 

The 61 dead, the 200 injured, the black- 
ened walls of Chicago’s LaSalle Hotel 
were the price of delay. Some employes 
had tried to extinguish the flames with 
seltzer bottles. The fire marshal found 
there was a 15-minute delay in summon- 








covered by insurance. 
a 1414-million-dollar 
covered. 


indirect 


$500,000 and an added indirect loss of 
$450,000. 

The direct property loss from fire 
in 1947 is expected to reach 700 mil- 
lion dollars, the highest on record. 
The indirect loss will be about 1 billion 
dollars. 

Business mortality from fires is in- 
creasing because of more and bigger 
fires, the higher dollar value of prop- 
erty and the current difficulties of re- 
building, re-equipping and restocking. 

There are specific reasons for the 
growing menace. Inflammable ma- 
terials, such as volatile liquids and 
plastics, have increased in use. Storage 
facilities and buildings are more vul- 
nerable because of age and poor up- 
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But there was 
loss not 
In New York an abrasives fin- 
ishing plant took a direct fire loss of 


ing the fire department after the blaze 
was discovered. The -‘Winecoff Hotel 
tragedy in Atlanta (119 dead, 91 injured) 
was the price of a long undiscovered fire. 
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If a fire starts on your prop- 
' erty and spreads to adjoin- 
si can spread, 400 ing property, you may have to 
pay damages to your neighbors. This will surprise many 
businessmen, but George W. Clarke, a Seattle lawyer, 
has collected cases that prove the point. 

> A fire started in the grease vent of a restaurant and 
spread through the entire building, causing $200,000 dam- 
ages. The grease vent, which had been installed before 
the restaurant proprietors acquired the business, was 
found to lack metal sheathing required by law. A deputy 
fire marshal had inspected and approved the premises 
without noticing the violation. Yet a court ruled that 
no notice from the fire marshal was necessary to inform 
the restaurant that the flue installation was inadequate, 
and the restaurant proprietors were held liable. 

> Damages of $40,000 were paid by another company. 
A jury ruled that the company had stored goods in a 
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Automatic fire detection and alarm sys- 
tems, connected with the fire department, 
would have held death and damage to a 
minimum at the two hotels. 

Fires will start despite every preventive 
effort. But they can be detected and 
signaled by modern devices before get- 
ting out of hand. These devices include 
the temperature rate-of-rise indicator and 
the electronic smoke and flame detector. 
An efficient automatic sprinkler system, 
connected to fire alarm headquarters, not 
only detects fires but goes into action while 
fire fighting equipment is on the way. Big 
city firemen are moving within 20 seconds 
after an alarm arrives. 

Fire loss in buildings equipped with ef- 
ficient signal and extinguishing systems 
is very small. The decrease in insurance 
rates often pays for the systems in a few 


years. But such systems are not widely 
installed. The chief reason is the belief 
that insurance is_ sufficient protection. 


Businessmen, indeed, can strengthen their 
position against failure from fire with 
policies covering loss of the “use and oc- 
cupancy” of premises. However, few do 
so. In any case, it is not possible to in- 
sure against all eventualities. 

Unforeseen troubles come. From insur- 
ance awards debts must be paid. Such 
payments reduce the funds available for 
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reopening the business. If a firm is under 
contract to supply goods or services and 
can’t cancel commitments, it must fulfill 
them some way, even if at a heavy loss. 
Irreplaceable records are destroyed, de- 
sigas and correspondence are reduced to 
ashes. In one instance, fire did only 
$1000 damage to a building and equipment 
but ruined essential records which cost 
$200,000 to compile. And, invariably, 
everything bought in the rush to get a 
business reopened costs more than if 
there were time to shop around. 

A strong fire department alone cannot 
guarantee proper protection. A fire fight- 
ing company is like a loaded gun: it is 
ready for instant action but the trigger 
must be pulled. This is done by an un- 
failing alarm system. 

Many fire communications systems in 
use are obsolete. Only seven cities have 
systems meeting Class 1 requirements of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
To find an alarm box in most cities en- 
tails a search. Of cities under 25,000, only 
one in seven has fire alarm telegraph. 
The telephone is generally relied upon, and 
the result too often is delayed and garbled 
alarms. 

Delay is more serious in the United 
States than in the Old World where more 
buildings are solid masonry. Fire chiefs 
eall many of our buildings “quick 
burners.” In New York City, a mass 
of steel and concrete skyscrapers, 
only one building in 71 is actually 





way that hindered firemen in fighting a blaze which 
started on the premises and destroyed the building. 

> The owner of an unoccupied building allowed it to 
become littered with rubbish. Fire started and damaged 
adjoining property. The court held that the owner of 
the building was liable for negligently maintaining it so 
that a fire once started could spread. 

> A garage attendant allowed gasoline to overflow while 
filling a tank. Fire started and damaged property of 
other tenants in the building. The garage operator set- 
tled for $30,000 rather than face litigation. 

Home owners may be caught, too. If a fire ordinance 
requires that chimney flues be cleaned once a year, and 
a home owner fails to clean his flue, he may pay heavily 
for a fire that starts in his chimney and spreads to other 
property. 

So your own fire insurance on your own property does 
not always fully protect you from damage caused by fire. 
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fire retardant. That does not mean 
fireproof. Many other cities are worse 
off. Thus, for an owner to look com- 
placently down his rows of brick 
or concrete buildings and feel secure 
is folly. 

A delayed alarm, the core of 
trouble, is a part of almost every fire 
that gets out of control. Here are 
some routine instances: An employe 
of a synthetic rubber plant in Fre- 
mont, Ohio, tried to phone an alarm 
but had to run before the call was 
completed. Damage: $290,000. Failure 
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to get a phone call 
through promptly 
over a_ party line 
brought a loss. of 
$160,000 to a Colum- 
bia, S. C., hospital. 
In a Chicago metal- 
working plant, em- 
ployes fought flames 
with hand extinguish- 
ers for 15 minutes before telephoning an 
alarm. The loss was $300,000. In a 
Pomona, Cal., tile factory, the watchman 
telephoned the fire department but hung 
up in his excitement before giving the 
message—fantastic but not unusual. 

Those instances typify thousands. Busi- 
ness buildings, generally, are unoccupied 
two-thirds of the 24-hour day. Watch- 
men too generally are distant from a fire’s 
origin, or try to fight the fire and thereby 
let it get out of hand. And often when a 
passer-by detects a blaze in nighttime or 
early morning he can’t find an alarm box 
or telephone. 

A conspicuously placed and always ac- 
cessible manual fire alarm box in or near 
a business building is always superior to 
hit-or-miss telephoning. In Spring Valley, 
N. Y., a fire in the Village Hall was con- 
trolled after a box alarm was sent. The 


IF YOU WANT INFORMATION on fire 
protection or fire prevention equipment, 
write the National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10, Mass.; or the National 
Board of Fire Underwnrters, 222 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 6, Ill. The Board 
also has offices at 85 John Street, New 
York 7, N. Y., and 1014 Merchants Ex- 
change Bldg., San Francisco 4, Cal. 


quick action, it was 
thought, saved three 
adjacent blocks. A 
prompt box alarm en- 
abled the fire depart- 
ment in River Point, 
R. I., to confine dam- 
age to one floor of 
a five-story industrial 
plant. In Deming, 
N. M., a box alarm saved a cafe and 
averted a conflagration in the business 
district. The fire chief at Ely, Muinn., 
summed up his experience: ““We have not 
had a serious fire in 10 years because of 
the efficiency of the alarm system.” 

With fire losses mounting, the losses will 
be reflected later in higher insurance rates. 
Businesses, therefore, cannot afford to rely 
on uncertain and inaccessible fire com- 
munications. An alarm box should be, at 
the very least, within 300 feet of the 
premises to give minimum protection. If 
your community is not equipped with ef- 
ficient fire alarm communication, you 
should get busy 





as an important business 
move—to get one installed. 

Fire damage experience shows that a 
quickly-given alarm is worth an armored 
car load of insurance money in keeping 
your business in existence. 


Baby Pictures at Age 48 Hours 


Three maternity hospitals in and around Washington, D. C., now offer 
parents photographs of their babies taken—only two days after birth—by a 
camera device untouched by human hands. 


This service is the creation of Robert Clark, a news photographer. 


Clark 


snapped a picture of Robert Jr. when his son was only 48 hours old. The 


photo so impressed friends that Clark drew plans for an automatic camera 
to meet hospital sanitary standards. He sought the help of Dr. Harold 
Edgerton of M.I.T., inventor of a repeating flash tube, who sent a model of 
his tube. Then, aided by Robert Amrhein, a wartime shipmate, Clark re- 
designed government surplus cameras and set up Hospital Picture Service, 
1319 F Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

The service works this way. A movable automatic camera is installed in 
the hospital nursery. A nurse rolls the crib under the camera, presses a foot 
switch and the picture is taken. Clark processes the film. The mother is 
offered an enlarged print, $3 for the first, $1.50 for extras. If she accepts— 
as most do—the charge goes on her hospital bill. The hospital pays nothing 
and gets one print free, a permanent visual record of each birth. 
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IR freight rates are 
coming down. Not far 


SHIPPERS 
look to the air 


cent more. United has made this cut 
effective on nearly all cargoes. TWA and 
American have announced their intentions 
to make similar reductions. 

Here are some ways in 
which air speed may help 
a shipper make a profit or 





enough to compete on a dol- 
lars-and-cents basis with other carriers, but 
enough to warrant the attention of ship- 
pers who need the advantages of air trans- 
port. In fact, air freight is already getting 


a lot of attention—and a lot of business. 
Traffic has jumped 1000 percent in just 
a year. 

Air rates are still several times as high 
as rail freight second-class rates (the 
cheapest). New rail rate increases will 
narrow the gap some, and the rate wars 
now brewing among the air carriers them- 
selves probably will narrow it more. 

Any cost differential that remains, the 
air-shipping evangelists argue, will be more 
than made up by advantages of speed, 
direct flight without  trans-shipment, 
lighter packaging, and many special 
features. 

Now if you want to ship by air you 
have a choice between the stripling all- 
cargo airlines and the established big- 
name lines which are going after the 
profitable freight business to swell their 
present revenues from passengers and mail. 

The all-cargo lines are a product of war 
flying. Veterans have bought up cargo 
planes and set up shop as carriers. About 
two-thirds of them have flopped, either 
because of shoestring financing or because 





random cargo pickups are uneconomic— 
you’ve got to have cargo loads going as 
well as coming. But the survivors are 
strong and promising enough to make the 
established air companies want to muscle 
in more and more. 

The all-cargo firms have got their rates 
down to about 12 cents a ton-mile. The 
big passenger lines were down to about 
20 cents a ton-mile last summer, and in 
October American, United and Capital 
cut rates on certain commodities 35 per- 
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prevent a loss: 

& A California-to-New York air shipment 
of tomatoes costs several times as much as 
a refrigerated rail shipment. But tomato 
growers who ship by air can pack ripe 
fruit in retail-size cellophane boats and 
have it in eastern stores within 24 hours. 
With rail freight, the tomatoes are picked 
green, shipped in crates, stored until ripe, 
then repacked in display containers. 

& An all-cargo airline loads a DC-3 at 
Newark. Hours later at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., ladies’ dresses hanging on racks are 
ready, unwrinkled, for shop displays. 
Medicines from Philadelphia and machine 
parts from Hartford go on by plane relay 
to South American markets. The DC-3 
may return with fresh-cut flowers for 
Baltimore, or swing across to New Orleans 
to take on Gulf shrimp for Chicago. 

& Kaiser-Frazer’s Willow Run plant 
averted a shutdown for lack of steel by 
having 47,000 pounds of sheet steel flown 
overnight from Buffalo. 

New improvements in service are in the 
ofing. Air Cargo, Inc., a ground service 
outfit for 19 airlines—mostly the big-name 
companies—will pick up and deliver its 
members’ air freight in 21 key cities. It 
has published a consolidated tariff which 
provides standard, simplified rates among 
2150 points all over the U. S. 

At present, the all-cargo lines don’t pick 
up and deliver, but Railway Express has 
asked the CAB for permission to perform 
this service for them. 

The big passenger lines expect to fly 54 
million ton-miles of cargo this year. Com- 
mensurate with their resources, the little 
cargo lines expect to keep pace. Both will 
compete for the fabulous business they see 
over the horizon, and the growing competi- 
tion will be all to your good. 
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CO-OPS 


AND COMPETITION 


These are the basic facts of the challenge confronting conventional business 





OW much of a threat are co-opera- 
tives to other businesses? 

Out of the mounting controversy over 
co-ops, this much 1s clear: 

& Co-ops are a challenge. They are ex- 
panding, gathering in business from their 
more conventional competitors, and 
threatening to move in on still more busi- 
nesses. 

& Some co-ops do take certain tax ad- 
vantages over other types of businesses. 
But there is no conclusive evidence that 
these advantages are decisive. 

& The biggest reason for the success of 
co-ops is that they offer values and serv- 
ices which millions of people, correctly or 
not, believe are not forthcoming from 
orthodox enterprises. 

> If businessmen want to lose their temp- 
ers over co-ops, all right. But it may be 
more profitable to study co-ops calmly, as 
you study any other smart competitor. 

Technically, there are many kinds of co- 
operatives. Essentially, they are the same: 
associations of people to buy or sell things 
primarily for the benefit of the mem- 
bers, who are the stockholders. Co-ops 
ordinarily pay or charge regular market 
prices. But instead of “making a profit,” 
they divide their earnings into two parts. 

The first part is paid out as a percent- 
age return on the stock owned by each 
member, just as dividends are paid by 
other corporations. The second part of 
the earnings is pro-rated among customers 
according to the amount of business each 
customer did with the co-op during the 
year. This pro-rated sum is called a pa- 
tronage refund or dividend. 

Farmers’ co-ops, thanks to the gener- 
osity of farm-conscious legislators, are 
exempted under certain conditions from 
paying federal income taxes on earnings 
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distributed as dividends on capital stock. 
All co-ops are free from federal income 
taxes on funds paid out, or held in trust, 
as patronage dividends. 

But to plunge right into the fax issue is 
to get ahead of the story. Only in recent 
years has the tax status of the co-ops be- 
come a white-hot practical issue. It used 
to be a pretty academic subject—until the 
once puny co-ops began sprawling all over 
America, finally formidable 
competitors. 

This story of co-op growth is set forth 
dramatically in a recent book, The Co- 
operative Challenge, by Bertram B. 
Fowler. Although Fowler is an evangelist 
for the co-op movement, his book is 1m- 
portant for all businessmen because it 
shows how and why co-ops often beat their 
business rivals. (If you want this book 
you can get it from Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, $2.75.) 

Most of the expansion has occurred in 
the last 10 years. Today U. 8S. co-ops 
handle perhaps 8 billion dollars worth of 


becoming 


business a year in almost all lines from 
super-markets to burial societies. Mem- 
bership totals 22 million, which includes 
some double-counting. 

The parade of co-op progress into the 
big time is sharply illustrated by co-ops in 
petroleum. The first such co-op, a mere 
filling station, was started at Cottonwood, 
Minn., in 1921. When the oil companies 
cut off its source of supply in protest 
against this form of business, the co-op 
entered the wholesale business on its own. 
The movement spread. 

The most famous gasoline co-op, the 
Consumers Co-operative Association of 
Kansas City, Mo., grew in 18 years from 
a trickle of sales in a three-car garage to a 
huge business in 9 states. This co-op now 
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controls about 740 oil wells, thousands of 
acres of oil leases and several refineries. 

The oil co-ops today do more than 22 
percent of the oil and gas business of rural 
America. One can travel the main high- 
ways from Pennsylvania to California on 
gasoline from co-op pumps. 

The co-ops, once regarded by business- 
men as run-down and awkward nuisances, 
are now often adorned with modern fix- 
tures and bright lights. The co-op label 
appears on a host of commodities and 
items, including tractors, groceries, cos- 
meties, tires, toothpaste and a cola drink. 
Although the center of co-op activity re- 
mains pretty largely rural, the co-ops are 
no longer ‘‘countrified.”” Here is how the 
principal kinds of co-ops stack up to- 
day: 

Consumer co-ops. These are some- 
times called urban co-ops because they 
operate most often in cities and towns. 
There are about 4500 of them selling 
goods at retail; about 17,000 others in 
the telephone, insurance and electricity 
business; and another 600 in service 
trades. ‘Total membership is 17 mil- 
lion, but this includes many farm con- 
sumers. Annual volume of business is 
estimated at 1% billion dollars. 

Farmers’ purchasing co-ops. These 
are also known as supply co-ops and 
like their brothers to 
furnish members with goods. But cus- 
tomers are primarily farmers and the 
goods sold are generally used on farms: 


operate urban 


farm equipment, feed and fer- 
tilizer. There are 2772 farm 
purchasing co-ops with about 
1,860,000 farmers participating. 
These co-ops do about 1 billion 
dollars in business a year. 

Farmers’ marketing co-ops. 
About 7400 of these, with over 3 
million members and an annual 
volume of 5 billion dollars, are 
in business to help farmers market their 
products in big pools. Such groups are 
also called producers’ co-ops. 

The increasing competition offered by 
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this aggregation of economic power has 
been met with considerable indignation 
over the tax position of co-ops. There is 
more heat than reason in this line of at- 
tack, for the way things work out co-ops 
actually enjoy only slight tax advantages. 
This conclusion was reached after a de- 
tailed study last year by the House Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

It is true that farm co-ops are legally 
allowed to get out of paying income taxes 
on earnings paid on capital stock. But 
only about one-half of the farm co-ops 
have taken advantage of this exemption. 
The other half have submitted to taxes for 
several reasons. For one thing, in order 
to qualify for exemption they have to 
limit the amount of business they do 
with people who are not members. This 
keeps fam co-ops from reaching very 
far into city markets. For another 
thing, some farm co-op leaders believe 


ed that the dollar value of tax exemption 


is not worth having their opponents use 
it against them. 

The trend is toward giving up the ex- 
emption. The big Consumers Co-oper- 
ative Association of Kansas City re- 
cently took this course. 

More complicated—and much more 
controversial—is the fact that all co- 
operatives escape income taxes on pa- 
tronage dividend funds. Ben C. Me- 





Equality Association, which spearheads 
the fight against co-ops, says this is the 
main issue. He asserts that the 
government loses revenue which 
must, unjustly, be made up by 
tax-p2ying private business. 

Co-op supporters reply that 
any business may pay patronage 
\ dividends, too, if it chooses to do 

so, and thus get the same tax 
exemption as a co-op does. Ex- 
amples of businesses that do 
this: mutual insurance companies, mutual 
savings banks. 

But McCabe charges also that when co- 
ops give customers credit for patronage 
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dividends and keep the cash, these co-ops 
thus build up huge tax-free reserves—re- 
serves readily available for quick expan- 
sion against competitors. 

The co-ops have two answers. First, 
co-ops are treated no differently from 
other businesses in being allowed to deduct 
certain reserves for depreciation before 
paying taxes. Second, although it is true 
that additional reserves are tax-exempt 
for co-ops and taxable for other businesses, 
there is a sound reason for the differentia- 
tion. Reserve funds held by a co-op have 
been reinvested there by its members as 
new capital. That is, the money was paid 
to members as patronage refunds, then re- 
turned to the co-op to be held in trust, 
even though the transaction may have 
been merely a bookkeeping one. Thus, 
say the co-ops, the reserves belong to 
individuals, are not corporate income. 

But the House Committee report of 
last year concluded unanimously that re- 
moval of the actual tax exemptions now 
accorded co-ops would produce only “neg- 
ligible” revenue. This report was ap- 
proved even by Walter C. Ploeser, Repub- 
lican of Missouri, who is now chairman of 
the subcommittee that is reinvestigating 
co-ops as a threat to business. 


URING the past two years, friendly 
meetings have been held quietly by 
farm leaders, co-op leaders, big business- 
men and the tax equality group to arrive 
at a compromise to stop the public wran- 
gling. The factions have been brought 
together by the Foundation for American 
Agriculture, devoted to cutting out the 
friction between agriculture and business. 
The Foundation will recommend no pro- 
cram, but these points may emerge: 
& Repeal tax privileges for farm co-ops. 
& Stop bickering about patronage divi- 
dends. Agree that they are not taxable 
if they are voluntarily reinvested. 
®-+In return, as a concession to other 
business, abolish the “double tax” system 
which collects on corporate income and 
then on personal income from dividends. 
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But there will still be plenty of friction 
because the real issue is deeper than taxes. 
It is the issue of competition. 

Co-ops are doughty competitors chiefly 
because they operate by nature on a “buy- 
er’s market” basis, regardless of economic 
conditions. Other businesses tend to work 
on a “seller’s market” psychology. 

Fertilizer is a good example of the com- 
petitive impact of co-ops. The mere start 
of a midwestern fertilizer co-op brought 
the market price down sharply. (Co-ops 
estimate that if they do just 10 percent of 
the business in any field they can in- 
fluence price.) 

A major competitive weakness of many 
co-ops is a lack of trained management. 
But co-ops are aware of this shortcoming. 
One remedy is offered by Consumers Dis- 
tribution Co-operative, financed by the 
late E. A. Filene, Boston department store 
wizard. This co-op has started a big de- 
partment store in Arlington, Va., and plans 
to open two others on the East Coast. It 
will give these stores active, experienced 
management supervision—besides doing 
the purchasing for them. Other stores will 
follow if the experiment works. 

But what will the co-ops do if, somehow, 
Congress restricts them? The most obvi- 
ous retaliation would be to cut prices be- 
low the market level instead of passing 
Such 
an action would violate a key co-op prin- 
ciple, but would undoubtedly result in a 
big volume of business. 

So it is clear that the “co-op question” 
will be settled in the market place, on the 
Fowler, in 


out savings as patronage refunds. 


basis of competitive efficiency. 
The Co-operative Challenge, is willing to 
leave things on such a basis. It would be 
strange indeed if supporters of free enter- 
prise declined that challenge and became 
obsessed, instead, with legal maneuvers to 
restrict co-ops. The legal maneuvers 
probably will not turn out as desired. The 
co-ops will still be in there competing, and 
other businessmen will have wasted time 
they could have spent studying ways to 
meet the co-operative challenge. 
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SOFT-VOICED, determined little 

woman is the key figure in a national 
campaign to persuade public libraries to 
help businessmen in proportion to the sup- 
port that libraries get from _ business- 
men through taxes. 

Marian C. Manley, chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development’s 
Library Service Committee, knows well 
that businessmen make little use of the 
profitable information in almost every pub- 
lic library. And that the library should be 
a major business research aid—especially 
to small businesses in small towns. 

Miss Manley knows about this because 
for 21 years she has headed the Newark, 
N. J., Public Library’s Business Branch. 
The branch was founded 43 years ago and 
has been an outstanding success ever since. 
Some city libraries, notably those in Min- 
neapolis, Cleveland and Boston, have fol- 
lowed that lead. Yet there are still less 
than 30 such library business sections in 
the United States. 

Part of the trouble lies in the libraries, 
which tend to cherish their air of musty 
academism and to resist change. Yet busi- 
nessmen are at fault too; they do little or 
nothing to force the libraries to set up fast 
business reference services in return for 
that tax money. 

The CED decided to do something about 
this and Miss Manley’s committee was the 
result. She sends CED policy statements 
and bulletins to more than 1000 public 
libraries, and distributes the CED’s “Busi- 
ness Library Package” of material to help 
small, low-budget libraries develop busi- 
ness sections. 

Miss Manley (in private life Mrs. 
Gerald Haldane Winser), who has spent 
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35 of her 55 years in library work in spite 
of a lifelong yearning to run a boys’ reform 
school, names three specific things a busi- 
nessman should expect from a public li- 
brary business section: 

& It should be located in the business dis- 
trict and have a street-level entrance. 

& The emphasis should be on speedy han- 
dling of inquiries. 

& There should be special effort to handle 
as many telephone inquiries as possible. 

All these points emphasize a main thesis 
that library business sections must be on 
the ball. “There is no reason why sleepy 
libraries should be allowed to exist,” Miss 
Manley says sharply. 

As for the material inside the business 
sections, Miss Manley lists the basic 
sources of information as directories, 
magazines, government and trade associa- 
tion publications, year books, encyclo- 
pedias and topical books or pamphlets. 

Most libraries already have much of 
this basic material or can get it quickly 
and easily. Even a one-man library can 
provide a valuable reference section. 

Smaller libraries also can get some of 
the material carried in such outstanding 
units as the Cleveland Public Library’s 
Business Information Bureau, whose col- 
lection of 80,000 books on business and 
economics is called the largest in the coun- 
try. Cleveland’s Bureau also has an eco- 
nomic file of pamphlets, clippings and mis- 
cellaneous data on more than 8000 eco- 
nomic and industrial subjects; 1000 foreign 
and domestic trade directories; 1500 cur- 
rent magazines; and a market analysis file 
arranged on a geographical basis and kept 
up to date by daily clippings from nine 
newspapers. It even maintains a collec- 
tion of cable codes and will decode cable 
messages by telephone. Incidentally, the 
Bureau handles 50 to 60 telephone requests 
for business information daily. 

Small libraries obviously cannot afford 
such complete coverage. But they can give 
a great deal of service to businessmen with 
the facilities they have or can get for noth- 
ing. Jf the businessmen ask for it. 
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NCLE SAM’S trust busters are once 

more brandishing a Big Stick at the 
corporate giants of business and industry. 
The latest battle to curb monopoly will 
be fought in two different arenas, by two 
different general staffs, and with two dif- 
ferent objectives: 

In the courts, the Justice Department’s 
Anti-Trust Division and the Federal Trade 
Commission are moving to prosecute spe- 
cific violations of the anti-trust laws. This 
campaign, spurred by President Truman 
after failure of his plea last spring that 
business voluntarily lower prices, will try 
to prove a tie-up between illegal restraints 
of trade and high prices, notably of food, 
shelter and clothing. 

On Capitol Hill, the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers will ask Congress 
for legislation updating anti-trust con- 
trols. This campaign, though less showy 
than the first, may have a more spectacu- 
lar result: a decision as to how and by 
whom our economy is to be run. 

In the judicial arena the Justice De- 
partment and FTC have come up with 
some tough new techniques: 

& Fewer civil and more criminal suits are 
being filed, so that those found guilty can 
be jailed as well as fined. Up to now anti- 
trust prosecutions haven’t fazed defend- 
ants because often they paid out far less in 
fines than they made by breaking the law. 
& G-men are doing the Anti-Trust Di- 
vision’s leg-work. This not only uses the 
FBI’s sleuthing skill but also frees Justice 
lawyers to work up their cases. It helps 
get around the lack of funds which ham- 
pered past enforcement and often pitted 
a handful of government attorneys against 
defense batteries four times as large. 

& Once agreeable to negotiated settle- 
ments in many cases, the government is 
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now bent on prosecution to the limit; that 
is, to a conclusic’ of innocence or guilt. 
& The courts are being asked to be 
tougher with offenders. The government is 
seeking to withdraw patents from firms 
using them in violation of anti-trust laws. 
It is also asking that companies engaged in 
several forms of endeavor, such as both 
manufacturing and distributing, be forced 
to drop one or the other when found guilty 
of monopolistic practices. 

The snail’s pace of legal procedure raises 
the question of how effectively the FTC- 
Justice drive can current high 
prices. It is not likely to have much im- 
mediate effect except possibly to scare some 
prices down. It may also convince 1948 
voters that Mr. Truman did all he could to 
lighten their price burden—a basis for the 
charge that politics motivates the drive. 

But as to the long-range effects on anti- 
trust offenders, even the government does 
not believe that current and pending court 
actions will do more than trim some 
branches of the monopoly tree. These ac- 
tions probably won’t touch the trunk. 

And that is why the entire monopoly 
problem is being re-examined by the Coun- 
cil of Economie Advisers. In the view of 
government thinkers, our two basie anti- 
trust laws, the Sherman Act of 1890 and 
the Clayton Act of 1914, have not kept 
pace with the complexities of latter-day 


combat 


industrial development. 

The Sherman Act, they say, may have 
cleared up the evil of having an industry 
dominated by: one company; but neither 
it nor the Clayton Act foresaw that an 
industry might be dominated by a few 
companies. Domination-by-the-few, the 
trust busters claim, can be just as dan- 
serous—if the few arrange to get together 
on production, distribution and price. 
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The recent war accelerated the trend 
toward concentration of ownership. For 
one thing, a half-million small businesses 
disappeared for one reason or another. Sec- 
ond, the government awarded 67 percent of 
prime war contracts to 100 big corporations 
and placed 66 percent of war research and 
development contracts with 68 big corpo- 
rations. 

That helped big business get bigger, and 
since the war this growth has continued. 
Some 1800 formerly independent competi- 
tive firms have been absorbed in mergers 
since 1940. Nearly all key industries, nota- 
bly automobiles, iron and steel, mechanical 
refrigerators and rubber, are now domi- 
nated by a Big Three or Big Four. 

Industry argues that the formation of 
huge companies is necessary to mass pro- 
duction, low prices and the elimination of 
“cut-throat” competition. The trust busters 
argue back that concentration of owner- 
ship has brought on a new evil: “admin- 
istered” prices. This 1s what they mean: 

Any member of a Big Three or Big Four 
knows his output is so important to the 
market that if he increases it to take ad- 
vantage of favorable prices the added sup- 
ply would drive the price down. His col- 
leagues of the Big Four would have to cut 
prices and might even go him one better. 
So he stands pat on production. And if de- 
mand falls off, he’s inclined to reduce out- 
put rather than cut price. 

To do all this, he doesn’t actually have 
to meet and “conspire” with his fellow in- 
dustry leaders. What one critic has called 
“extra - sensory perception” is enough. 
Thus “administered” prices, which are not 
covered by law, are also extremely hard 
to prove. 

The government believes that this sys- 
tem sets prices by NOT competing, rather 
than by competing—and that it is there- 
fore the very opposite of a free economy. 

In the absence of new laws, the trust 
busters have tried to meet this problem 
bv seeking broad interpretations of exist- 
ing laws. They have urged Congress to 
block monopolistic mergers brought about 
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by the purchase of assets, now allowed. 
(Mergers brought about by the purchase 
of stock are now banned.) In its current 
action against the rubber industry the 
FTC is citing a hitherto unused section of 
the Clayton Act permitting the FTC to set 
industry standards limiting the amount of 
discount that may be given on quantity 
purchases. 

But a new approach and new legislation 
are certain to.be recommended in a spe- 
cial report which the Council of Economic 
Advisers will submit to the President early 
next year. Measures to deal with “admin- 
istered” prices will be the core. There are 
also likely to be recommendations for 
modifying the exemption of labor unions 
and farm marketing co-ops from the anti- 
trust laws, and for limiting various retail 
price maintenance laws. 

All this does not necessarily mean that 
the government’s attempts to strengthen 
its anti-monopoly guards will be settled in 
one year or even in five or ten. But the 
coming battle in both the courts and in 
Congress means that the trust busters are 
through with skirmishing on the fringe of 
the problem, and are eager to move in. 





Home Cheap Home 


: “There Is No Housing Shortage If 
You Can Afford A Bargain,” accord- 
ing to Previews, Inc., which describes 
itself as the national real estate clear- 
ing house. Previews, Inc. so informed 
the house-hunting public in large black 
type in a full-page New York news- 
paper ad. 

Supporting arguments ran to the ef- 
fect that certain types of houses even 
now are not scarce and therefore not 
subject to scarcity prices. 

To prove this point, Previews, Inc. 
presented pictures of 32 houses, all 
ready to move into on short notice. 
On all but one, prices ranged from 
$24,500 to $60,000. The exception: a 
200-year-old, six-roomer. ‘This one 
could be bought for a mere $14,500. 
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OST of us think of Alaska as a land 

where treasure awaits burly men 
with axes, picks and placer pans. Yet on 
this last frontier the flatbed press, the 
jewelry showcase and the shelf of goods 
have proved the surer keys to success. 

This is so because of advantages which 
would seem fantastic to the average U. S. 
businessman and in spite of difficulties 
which probably would horrify him. In 
fact he would find few of his own familiar 
advantages and disadvantages. Every- 
thing is reversed. 

Taxes and regulations are almost totally 
absent. Retail customers pay almost any 
price for anything without a squawk. 
There are huge new government projects 
and payrolls; money is loose. But interest 
rates start at 8 percent. Transportation 
is slow, risky and astronomically expen- 
sive. Living and labor costs are very high; 
heat and lighting costs are tremendous. 
And merchants must combat long months 
of brutal weather. 

Yet it 1s business, not long-shot adven- 
turing, that brings most newcomers to 
Alaska. 

In 1940 white inhabitants numbered 
39,000; now they are estimated at 58,000. 
The total civilian population is now esti- 
mated at 91,000—with 33,000 of these 
being Indians, Aleuts and Eskimos. For 
every migrant who has gone prospecting or 
farming nearly a dozen have opened stores 
or offices. Alaska now has more retail 
stores per capita than any of the expand- 
ing states of the Pacific Coast. 

In many respects the great frontier in 
the sub-Arctic is a rugged individualist’s 
paradise. The Territory levies no personal 
income tax, no corporate income tax, not 
even a general property tax, though there 
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is a temporary 1 percent retail sales tax 
for veterans benefits. 

The immense salmon industry, for ex- 
ample, with canneries and packing plants 
valued at 75 million dollars, has never 
paid a cent of tax on its real property. 

The Territorial government, spanning 
an area more than twice the size of Texas, 
has a budget one-ninth that of Rhode 
Island. There are virtually no inspectors 
or similar restraining officials. 

In addition, Alaska has the free-spend- 
ing habits of any frontier. It is easy come, 
easy go. Savings are small in comparison 
to total income. 

And Alaska today is in the midst of a 
surging boom in defense expenditures. 
Sixty-five cents out of every dollar han- 
dled in Alaska, according to some esti- 
mates, is now spent by the federal gov- 
ernment, principally the War Department. 

But on the other side of this ledger, 
Alaskan cities are 1000 miles from whole- 
salers in Seattle. Alaskan merchants must 
keep tremendous inventories. They pav 
the world’s highest steamship rates, as well 
as wharfage, drayage and handling fees. 
There is constant pilferage on cargo ships 
bound for Alaska. The Alaskan merchant 
stands this loss. 

Alaskans like orange juice, sirloin steaks 
and peach sundaes—and spoilage on ship- 
board is another burden to be shouldered 
by the Alaskan merchant. 

Nor is the possibility remote that the 
ships will not get to Alaska at all. After 
a strike of sailors and longshore workers 
had closed West Coast ports for nearly 130 
days, Alaskan merchants did not receive 
their 1946 Christmas stocks until the ice 
had gone out in Alaskan rivers this spring. 
The blow was particularly serious because 
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the Alaskan merchant’s cash is tied up the 
minute his goods are put down on the dock 
at Seattle, although he may not receive 
the merchandise for eight or ten weeks. 

It is not uncommon for a merchant to 
order items a full year before he receives 
them. 

Despite these difficulties, fortunes have 
been made in retail trade and services in 
Alaska. A men’s haberdashery in Fair- 
banks, 40 by 100 feet in size, is reported 
to have grossed $650,000 during 1945. In- 
deed, the Territory’s only home-grown mil- 
lionaire, Captain Austin E. Lathrop, made 
his money not from gold mines or salmon 
canneries, but from such enterprises as a 
drayage service, a coal business and the- 
aters, apartment houses and a radio sta- 
tion. 

Alaskan prices are hard to believe. Even 
in 1945—before this year’s big jump in 
prices—a survey produced some astonish- 
ing figures. With Seattle (a high-price 
city) as an index of 100, prices in Juneau 
were 115, in Anchorage 141, and in Fair- 
banks 148. The farther north the survey 
moved, the higher prices became. This in- 
dicated that freight rates were the domi- 
nant factor. 

A few prices tell the story: in Fairbanks, 
where the army is constructing an ‘‘atomic 
airfield” with runways 15,000 feet in 
length, milk is 35 cents guages 






















a quart and eggs $1.40 
a dozen. A hamburger 
sandwich 1s 65 cents, a 
fifth of ordinary Scotch 
$12.50. Men pay $1.50 
for haircuts and $5 for 
steaks. 

Yet the typical Alas- 
kan businessman will not 
admit that high prices 
are wholly out of line. 
The whole economy 
whistles along with the 
throttle wide open. Car- 
penters make $520 a 
month, and an Indian 
fisherman will land a 
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boatload of Chinook salmon worth $4500. 

A young ex-GI recently trucked eight 
tons of Oregon watermelons to Fairbanks 
over the famous Alean Highway. The 
fruit was selling for 2 cents a pound in 
Portland. He sold it for 20 cents a pound 
in Fairbanks. 

Alaska is a far-flung domain where ordi- 
nary amusements are often denied. There 
are less than 1500 miles of fully developed 
automobile roads. Immense distances be- 
tween communities prevent inter-city 
athletic contests. 

It is a lonely land of footloose men, for 
there are two white males to every white 
woman. Alaska has comparatively few 
families. Among all the white people in 
the Territory, fewer than 5000 were born 
there. 

This adds up to reckless spending, how- 
ever. In Anchorage, now Alaska’s largest 
community, food is sold by 21 groceries 
and 21 restaurants and there are 20 liquor 
stores and 23 bars. 

One reason that small merchants thrive 
in Alaska, according to George Sundborg, 
special consultant to the Alaska Develop- 
ment Board, is “the fact that in the Terri- 
tory we don’t have department stores, as 
they are known in ‘the States.’ We have 
some stores selling general merchandise, 
but no big one-roof places which rule 
the retail trade of a 
city.” In Alaska refrig- 
erators are bought at an 
electrical-appliance shop 
and bracelets from a 
jeweler. 

Alaska’s frontier sta- 
tus itself imposes nu- 
merous hardships. The 
U.S. government exacts 
the eighth-zone rate for 
parcel post. It costs 
a Juneau merchant as 
much to send a pack- 
age to Port Chilkoot, 55 
miles away, as it does a 
Los Angeles storekeeper 
to mail the same parcel 
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the 3200 miles to Boston. Alaska is with- 
out carrier delivery of mail. Telephone 
and telegraph communications are han- 
dled by the U. 8S. Army Signal Corps, 
and commercial messages are frequently 
held up by military business. 

The long hours of darkness during Alas- 
kan winters run up huge light bills, and 
the 60-below temperatures at Fairbanks 
and Nenana pile up fuel and building costs. 
Federal Housing Administration studies 
show that a construction-cost index of 100 
for Seattle, one of the most expensive 
American cities in which to build, soars to 
at least 139 at Cordova and 150 at Nome. 

Perhaps because of all these difficulties, 
opportunities are limitless. Important 
lines have not been pre-empted. <A den- 
tist can come into a town and find only 
one other dentist there before him. Sitka, 
with 2400 civilian residents and a naval 
base, has but two restaurants. 

Kenneth O’Harra became famous as the 
“richest corporal in the American Army” 
when, still in uniform, he established the 
O’Harra Bus Lines to serve Fairbanks, 
Anchorage, Valdez and Circle. Today, he 
owns a fleet of 30 high-powered buses and 
operates all the way to Whitehorse on the 
Alean Highway. 

Money is to be made in Alaska even in 
the cold-storage locker business. Fifty 
below zero will spoil food as quickly as 
100 degrees above. The army lost tons 
of potatoes, canned goods and other foods 
during the war when a sudden cold spell 
froze the Yukon Valley. Storage lockers 
have proved particularly popular because 
many families supplement the larder with 
venison, caribou and other game. 

The American army is withdrawing gar- 
risons from the Aleutians and basing its 
main defense forces along the Alaska Rail- 
road “belt” between Fairbanks and An- 
chorage. This has put thousands of sol- 
diers with ready cash in the neighborhood 
of Alaska’s principal towns. This boon 
carries its own disadvantage: because the 
army grabs all construction materials, the 
Alaskan businessman is hard put to get 
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even a few slabs of hemlock to repair a 
damaged showcase. 

What about the social climate of Alaska? 
With the exception of the fishing industry 
and the maritime unions, organized labor 
is not particularly strong. Candidates op- 
posed by the trade unions won the Terri- 
torial Labor Commissionership at the last 
two elections. The Alaskan legislature was 
preponderantly Democratic from 1932 
until 1946. Last year the Republicans 
took over both House and Senate. 


RNEST GRUENING, who once ed:.ed 

The Nation, is governor. A holdover 
appointee of the late President Roosevelt, 
his preoccupying struggle has been to 
obtain funds for such purposes as schools 
and tuberculosis clinics. The Territorial 
budget for the two years, 1945 to 1947, 
was only $5,631,822. 

The ‘Territorial government in 
respects resembles anarchy. It 
create courts and it has no police force 
to compare with Canada’s Royal Mounted. 
Wayfarers trek into the Alaskan “bush” 
and are never heard of again. Recently 
an Indian confessed to the bygone mur- 
ders of six white men whom Alaskan au- 
thorities did not even know were missing. 

Yet Alaskan businessmen think that 
Alaska will continue to be a land of op- 
portunity for the small operator. A few 
years ago Governor Gruening felt that 
a man with $2500 to invest could open 


Skvrocketing 


some 
cannot 


a small store in Alaska. 
costs have impelled him to revise this esti- 
mate to $5000. 


Jack Curran clerked in a Piggly-Wiggly 
now owns Anchorage’s three 
biggest groceries. Hugh Dougherty mi- 
erated to Alaska as a war worker and 
stayed on in the life-insurance business. 
Last year he ranked twentieth in policies 


store and 


written among his company’s 5650 agents. 

No cheechako (outlander) on the creeks 
or traplines has sueceeded like this. As 
in Jack London’s day, it is the business- 
man who makes the strike in Alaska—if 


he’s rugged enough. 
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EEKEEPING, one of the most neg- 

lected branches of American agricul- 
ture, is due for a comeback; not because 
we need more honey but because our farms 
need more bees for pollination. 

This is fine for the A. I. Root Co. of 
Medina, Ohio, largest maker of beekeeping 
equipment in the world. The Roots have 
made apiculture a practical science, and 
now watch it with proprietary vigilance in 
a half-commercial, half-missionary sort of 
way. 

U. S. farmers have never been fond of 
keeping bees. Many understand the im- 
portance of bees little better than city 
people; most feel that bees are too much 
of a nuisance, considering the small size 
and fluctuating prices of the honey market. 

But bees do more than make honey. 
They are the chief pollen carriers for crops 
which are pollinated only by insects. 
About 50 U.S. crops need bees, including 
apples, all kinds of melons, many other 
fruits, most legumes, and vegetable seeds 
like onions, cabbage and carrots. Clover, 
alfalfa and other forage crops need the 
flower-visiting bee in order to multiply. 

In the U. S., we no longer have enough 
bees to do these essential jobs. 

Wild bees used to do most of the work 
of cross-fertilization. But modern changes 
in farming have reduced their number. 
These include mechanization, the use of 
insecticides which kill bees along with 
noxious insects, and the cutting of tim- 
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ber. So the burden of pollination has been 
thrown on the American bee’s immigrant 
cousin, the Italian-born honeybee. But 
most farmers won’t have him around. 

Nobody knows how much of our native 
bee population has been destroyed. But 
alfalfa growers in Utah know that, partly 
because the bees have disappeared, their 
annual crop has gone down in two decades 
from 26 million pounds to around 5 mil- 
lion. In other states the clover seed crops 
are shrinking; in still others, apples and 
other fruits are threatened. 

The problem is not yet critical. But it 
is growing. Farm experts think it can be 
met only by building up the population of 
honeybees which stood at 5,787,000 colo- 
nies in 1946, and encouraging one or more 
aplaries on each farm. If we are able to 
do this, it will be thanks largely to people 
like the founder of the Root family busi- 
ness and his two sons who now run it. 

Beekeeping is an art older than history. 
Yet, until the Roots of Medina came 
along, civilized man had never essentially 
changed his clumsy methods of harvesting 
honey and making beeswax candles. The 
ingenuity of the Roots made simple but 
revolutionary improvements, first in com- 
mercial beekeeping and then in candle- 
making. 

The founder, Amos Ives Root, was one 
of those smalltown Mr. Fixits who grew 
up while the marvels of electricity and 
mechanical power were just becoming 
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known. As a boy, he made electric motors 
by following instructions in scientific 
magazines; soon he was demonstrating 
them to midwestern school and church au- 
diences. 

A surviving handbill announces that 
“Prof.” A. I. Root, his 17 years disguised 
by a full beard, was prepared to give his 
listeners electric shocks, dazzle them with 
chain lightning, aurora borealis effects and 
other marvels. 

By 1865 Root was running his own clock 
and jewelry factory in Medina. One day 
a swarm of bees passed overhead. When 
a workman offered to hive the swarm, 
Root, who thought it couldn’t be done, 
agreed to pay him a dollar. The workman 
hived the bees in a few minutes, setting 
inquisitive Amos Root off on a tangent 
which within 15 years made him the most 
successful beekeeper tn the world. 


OMESTIC honeybees, unknown to 

the Indians, had been introduced into 
this country in colonial times, but when 
Root went into it, beekeeping had fallen off 
considerably. Root had to make a two- 
day coach trip from Medina to Cleveland 
to get the only book on bees available in 
Ohio. He borrowed $500 from his bankers, 
who thought he wanted it for his clock 
factory, and spent several years getting 
badly stung and losing one colony of bees 
after another. 

But eventually Root perfected a hive 
with interchangeable parts based on one 
invented by a contemporary named Lang- 
stroth. This was a step toward mass- 
production methods. Shortly afterwards 
he perfected a “smoker” making it pos- 
sible to control bees, which do not seem 
to be afraid of anything, including fire, 
except smoke. 

A prolific writer, Root described his 
mistakes, experiments and inventions in 
the numerous bee journals of his day. He 
eventually founded one of his own, Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, still published in the 
Root factory and circulated all over the 
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world, and wrote an encyclopedia on bee- 
keeping. Orders for equipment began to 
come in from beekeepers everywhere. 

The clock shop was replaced by a firm 
manufacturing bee equipment and produc- 
ing and selling honey. After A. I. Root’s 
death the company, unwilling to compete 
with the honey-makers to whom it sells 
equipment, closed out its “Airline” brand 
of honey. But it will take honey as pay- 
ment from customers who can’t pay cash. 

Like all beekeepers, the Roots used to 
sell beeswax as a small by-product. The 
stuff goes to make cosmetics, dyes, ad- 
hesives, inks and candles, and is used by 
the armed forces as a protective coating 
for munitions. But in the 20’s various 
mineral products were developed which 
proved better for some purposes than bees- 
wax, and the Roots found themselves with 
yearly surpluses. 

One day in the late 20’s, Huber Hall 
Root, second son of the founder, was called 
upon to supply candles for his son’s birth- 
day cake. After protesting that he didn’t 
know how to make candles from beeswax, 
Root wondered about it, and soon took to 
puttering around in the factory. Discard- 
ing the traditional dripping process, he 
made some by rolling beeswax around a 
wick. The candle, unlike dipped ones, 
won't break easily, nor drip from heat; 
the air layers between the layers of bees- 
wax cause it to burn with a clean bright 
flame. 

Later investigation showed that many 
candles marketed as beeswax were frau- 
dulent; often they contained only 10 per- 
cent. Churches provide probably the 
largest U. S. market for beeswax candles. 
When one denomination discovered that it 
was being defrauded by suppliers, it turned 
to Roct for candles. Since 1930, the com- 
pany has become the fourth largest church 
candle-maker in the country. 

But candles are still a by-product. The 
Roots can top the boast of the Chicago 
meat packers who say they use everything 
in a pig but its squeal. They not only can 
make anything a beekeeper wants, from 
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uncapping knives to huge honey-extracting 
machines, but they market practically 
everything about a bee, including the 
venom—which is sold to pharmaceutical 
firms as a treatment for arthritis and 
rheumatism. The wife of a Root employe, 
hopelessly crippled by arthritis, was spec- 
tacularly cured by heavy injections of bee 
venom, but the Root brothers think it more 
ethical to market the stuff through the 
drug companies than sell it themselves. 

With so firm a grip on even a tiny in- 
dustry like honey and beekeeping equip- 
ment, you’d think the Roots would be a 
wealthy family. They won’t talk about 
earnings, but a widespread opinion among 
bee experts is that though they have done 
quite well, they have not made a fortune. 

For one thing, father and sons have 
shared a common streak of evangelism. 
They have spent a great deal of time 
studying, lecturing and writing about bees 
with no thought of profit. 

The rambling factory in Medina has 
modest old-fashioned offices 
for the bosses, who live quietly 
in white frame houses and 
take the same two-week vaca- 
tions they give their employes, 
who number 200 in Medina, 
15 in San Antonio, Tex., and 
25 in Council Bluffs, lowa. 

Bees will never be big busi- 
ness, but the Roots and other 
bee people may do better in 
the future. The U.S. has a 
sweeter tooth than any other 
country, but for various rea- 
sons we’ve never taken much 
to honey. (Last year about 
250 million pounds of honey 
were sold at around 25 cents 
wholesale.) Partly this is be- 
cause it can’t be produced 
with uniform taste and color. 
The big food concerns, who 
alone can reach mass markets, 
have largely steered clear of it. 

But recently co-operatives 
have been formed to sell honey 
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on a regional scale instead of through 
roadside stands or the local grocer, as most 
of it is now sold. And small firms have 
been formed to sell specialty honey, made 
mainly from one particular flower—orange 
blossom, sweet clover, willow-herb, buck- 
wheat. Some beekeepers are interested in 
a proposal to introduce the Mediterranean 
flower rosemary, and produce the rich- 
flavored European honey famous since the 
days of ancient Greece. 

Apart from these possibilities, farm ex- 
perts assert that 1t would pay to increase 
our bee colonies even if all the honey were 
thrown away. Increased pollination is 
vital to farming. In any event farmers, 
perhaps with the encouragement of govern- 
ment agencies, will have to introduce 
beehives into their fields for that reason 
alone. . 3 

When they do, they will turn to the bee- 
keepers for the hives and the bees, and the 
beekeepers will turn for more equipment 
to Root and a few other firms. 
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EXERCISE IN WINTER 





A crusading gymnast speaks his piece, but the big point is: be careful 


OST men, finding winter here again, 

will hug the radiators, avoid the out- 
of-doors and in consequence lose the exer- 
cise needed to keep most desk-bound 
people feeling good. 

The hazards of exercise for some indi- 
viduals are apparent, of course. But in 
Wall Street there are many corporation 
lawyers, brokers and bankers, normally 
healthy but caught in one of the world’s 
tensest business webs, who say _ they 
couldn’t stand the pressures without taking 
relaxing exercises, rubdowns and midday 
naps. 

Many Wall Streeters are so sold on gym- 
nasiums as to evangelize. But George 
Weiser and Phil Wagner, co-owners of the 
exclusive 120 Gymnasium and Health 
Club at 120 Broadway, are sometimes dis- 
couraged. They have been at it now for 
20 years around the same old stand and 
Weiser says: “It’s amazing how tough it 
is to sell this kind of business to people.” 

Considering the number of businessmen 
who take no planned exercise whatsoever, 
Weiser seems right. Indeed, most of his 
own small, carefully culled clientele have 
offices within three blocks or so of his gym- 
nasium. He doesn’t think that even they 
would walk any farther. 

“The trouble is, most people are just 
lazy,” he says. “They’d rather iake a pill 
than sweat.” 

The lawyers, bankers and brokers sweat 
when they go to the 120 Club. Most of 
them go three days a week, sweat under 
directed exercise, get a rubdown, sunlamp 
treatment and then sleep a half-hour. 

That’s a big attraction in the 120 Health 
Club—sleep. Many of the clients won’t 
attend an afternoon conference unless 
they’ve taken a midday nap. They say 
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it clears the head, sharpens the bargaining 
wit. Many won’t take a telephone call 
during that half-hour. They say what 
they’re doing is as important as their busi- 
ness. 

Better-class gymnasiums, like 120, give 
highly personalized service. That’s im- 
portant. “We gauge our men,” Weiser 
says, meaning they take no chances with 
someone’s heart or blood vessels. They 
avoid resistance exercises which impose ex- 
cessive strain. Businessmen, ordinarily, 
don’t want bulging muscles anyway. They 
want to relax. 

Weiser and Wagner start them off easy 
in the beginning. They go through bend- 
ing waist exercises, leg and arm workouts 
pretty much like those seen in YMCA’s 
anywhere. Only there is always the hover- 
ing personal attention. 

Most of Weiser’s clients come to him to 
set relief from strain, poor circulation and 
midday lethargy. But some want to re- 
duce. 

To these, Weiser says: There is no easy 
way to remove fat. Exercise is important; 
and moderation in eating and drinking are 
very important. Monday morning is one 
of the Club’s busiest times. 

Concerning the dieting, the bankers and 
lawyers claim to be hopelessly entrapped. 
They have to belong to luncheon clubs, 
must perpetually wine and dine somebody. 
This makes Weiser, whose reputation de- 
pends somewhat on his clients’ waistlines, 
quite unhappy. But after 20 years of ob- 
servation he doesn’t think there are any 
more potbellies in Wall Street than in 
Main Street. 

The bankers and lawyers are not un- 
grateful for Weiser’s ministrations and, in 
their way, they show it. Time and again 
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Weiser gets hot market tips from them. 
But he shakes his head. “They mean 
well,” he concedes tolerantly, “but you 
know.... 

Many New York bankers and brokers 
gave up exercising after the 1929 market 
crash. They had been the mainstays of 
Weiser’s gym. But after that he watched 
them writhe on the financial mat and 
finally draw in their spending in every di- 
rection, even to the yearly $350 they had 
paid to attend the Club three times a week. 

The mainstays now are corporation law- 
yers, “who work the hardest, get the tens- 


est,” and need a gym the most, Weiser 


says. Of course, Weiser thinks every busi- 
nessman everywhere needs a gym. 

Every place, of course, doesn’t have a 
gym club to give a strictly personalized 
service. But experts think that any man 
can get exercise of sufficient sort wherever 
he may be. They suggest things as simple 
as this: 

& Just rise from the desk two or three 
times a day and stretch. It relieves mus- 
cular tensions, aids circulation. 

& Do the ordinary setting up exercises on 
arising and before going to bed. Learn to 
breathe deeply. 

& Hang by the hands from a bar for a 
few minutes a day. This stretching out 
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The physician to a famous football team says businessmen § 
in any town ean and should organize their own exercise club. 


will help you straighten your shoulders. 
& Lie down and relax for a half-hour dur- 
ing the day. 

> If you enter a formal program of train- 
ing know first why you want exercise. 
There are exercises for every part of the 
body. ‘Take the kind you need. 

& Don’t compete with anybody. If some- 
one can do more pushups than you, O.K. 
Competition itself creates excitement and 
in it you can be unmindful of exhaustion, 
which is harmful, or of telltale tightenings 
around the heart, which are foreboding. 
& Avoid too much use of sweat. boxes. 
Avoid such vigorous exercises as handball, 
basketball, and boxing unless a physician 
cives an O.K. 

> If trying to lose weight, don’t push it 
too hard. The loss of three pounds a week 
is enough. 

& Horseback riding is one of the safest 
and best forms of exercise for persons of 
any age. Swimming is fine. But avoid 
swimming under the water. 

& Start off easily and always be moderate. 
This is more than a good rule. It is also 
the basic rule that should govern all the 
other rules. 

Any good physical trainer or physician 
can tell what exercises, if any, are needed. 
It’s always a matter of the individual. 
For some men, to tip a 
hat to a lady is sufficient 
and for another to mow 
the lawn is enough. But 
for most desk-bound peo- 


= Hesavys one exercise club 1s worth—in health and efficiency ple something else is 
= —a dozen clubs “where businessmen do nothing but sit, talk needed. And men like 


ee and, worst of all, gorge.” 


me are just. as good on an exercise mat as at a 
All that is needed is a good-sized floor and an initial outlay 
Se of a few hundred dollars for basie gymnasium equipment. 

& This equipment can be enlarged upon as the membership 
crows. Eventually, the club should be able to employ ag 
full-time director; from the very start, in fact, a local 
physician should fix the training pace for individuals. 

The alternative to such a co-operative enterprise would 
be to encourage someone to establish a commercial gym— i 
® encouragement given with the idea that he would operate 
a place strictly for the businessmen, not for prize fighters i 
or other professional athletes with more violent interests. a 
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He adds dryly that “contacts” 3 
crowded table.&§ 





Weiser and Wagner 
would tell them that 
exercise, for middle-aged 
people, has one end—to 
relax the body and mind. 

It is possible. For as 
the New York lawyers 
and bankers say when 
the phone rings at their 
gym: Don’t disturb us in 
here. This is just as im- 
portant as our business. 
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THE MARSHALL PLAN: 
What It Is 


Steady diet for you from now to next spring 
will be the Marshall plan. Morning-noon-night 
you will read it ard talk it. Complicated it will 
seem, as the internals are dug up for public ora- 
tory. But the essentials are simple, and they 
are your business, for they involve your work 
and your family’s future. 

If it is done right, you and your children will 
get the benefit. If it is done wrong, your children 
will pay the price. It’s a four-year plan which 
will affect two generations. It may be good or 
it may be bad, but anyway it is good or bad for 
two generations. It is that important. And 
we’ve got only a few months to decide about it. 
The decisions are registered in Washington, but 
they are determined by what the people back 
home think about it. 


The Marshall plan is not yet a plan. It is 
an idea, or rather a flock of ideas. The name 
‘Marshall plan” was created by newspaper head- 
It is part and parcel of the 
“Truman doctrine,” which also was titled by 
newspaper headlines. The two constitute our 
foreign policy. Our foreign policy consists of 
“containing” Russia, of keeping Russian influ- 
This is supposed to be 


lines, and it stuck. 


ence from expanding. 
accomplished by helping such nations as Greece 
and Turkey to fight off the communists from the 
outside (“Truman doctrine’) and by helping 
Western European nations to fight off the com- 
munists on the inside (‘Marshall plan”). It’s 
all a part of the “cold war” against Russia. 
The Marshall plan was born in a speech made 
by General Marshall, our Secretary of State, 
when he went to Harvard last June to be deco- 


ir 


rated with an honorary degree. In his speech he 
made a suggestion, which might have beep 
phrased like this: 


You Europeans are ina pretty bad way ag 
a consequence of war. If all of you will get 
your heads together and figure out coopera- 
tively what you need to get on your feet, and 
uf you will initiate some proposals on this 
matter, then we in the United States will see 
what we can do to help you. 


General Marshall didn’t actually. promise 
anything definite, for he couldn’t. In plans for 
spending money, the government of the United 
States focuses not in the Secretary of State, or 
the President, but in Congress. Which is why 
the Marshall plan is not a plan until it has been 
chewed upon by Congress. 

Anyway the Western European governments 
took the bait. The Hastern European nations 
within the zone of Russian domination were in- 
structed by Russia to decline, which they did, 
but with their mouths watering. The 16 Western 
nations got together in Paris and fixed up a 
budget of what they could use in the next four 
years. 


Budget totaled about 22 billion dollars, 
but this is a fuzzy figure, full of ifs & ands. 
The main figures to be kept in mind are these: 
Direct from our Treasury for goods, 16 billions. 
Also from our Treasury for a Currency Stabili- 
zation Fund, which might repay itself, 3 billions. 
From‘the World Bank, which could get money by 
selling bonds to private investors, mainly in the 
United States, 3 billions more. Total, 22 billions. 
Total span, four years, from 1948 through 1961. 


& Lend it or give it? Well, that’s a question. 
There are words in the documents that imply it 
might be repaid, but it couldn’t be repaid in 
money, as bank loans are paid. We might as 
well not kid ourselves. Essentially it is a gift. 


& A sift of money? No, a gift of goods. It 
works like this: Our government collects money 
from each of us in taxes. Our government, if 
the Marshall plan goes through, will use some 
billions of this money, our money, to buy goods 
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here in America, and send these goods to Europe. 
We all will contribute to a fund, via taxes, and 
the fund will be managed by a government 
agency something like the wartime WPB. The 
money stays at home, the goods go abroad. 


We need most of these goods ourselves. 
The things that Europe wants are the things that 
are still scarce here—iron, steel, other metals, 
construction materials, freight cars, machinery 
of all kinds, agricultural equipment, fertilizer. 

Also food, most critical of all. We have more 
food than we need, but not enough to fill our 
own needs at reasonable prices, plus enough to 
keep all Europeans healthy. So, as a stop-gap, 
ahead of the Marshall plan, we shall deprive our- 
selves of some food, and keep the Europeans 
from starvation. But millions there are bound 
to go hungry and cold this winter. Many will 
die from meager feeding and semi-freezing. 


Our food prices are sure to be high or 


higher. Our people have jobs, money, buying 
power. They will buy food. They will pay 


high prices—and yell about them. But, with too 
little food in the world, and too many thin cheeks 
in Europe, we just can’t expect food prices to 
stay reasonable. 

We shall not have rationing, we shall not have 
overall price controls, as during war, for they 
are too difficult in our system. 

The housewife, when she shells out her money 
to pay the grocer, will be paying part of it to 
meet the competition caused by our govern- 
mental buying to feed Europe. Our big-hearted- 
ness is fine, and we shall not regret it, but at the 
family budget level it 1s expensive. 

The Marshall plan, with its long-range recon- 
probably will pass Congress next 
pro and con. 


struction alms, 
spring after pulling and hauling, 


& Con it will be said that we can’t afford it, 
that the Europeans aren’t doing all they could 
do for themselves, that we are the perpetual 
suckers, that benefactors are always hated 
the end by beneficiaries. 


Pro it will be said that Europe simply can 
not get going again unless we help, that much 
of the European idleness and sluggishness arises 


from lack of capital goods, factories, and other 
facilities—the tools of work destroyed by war.) 
It will be driven home that Europe was always | 


our best customer, and will be again—if. 


Pro the plan, too, it will be whispered behind 
the hand that we need these exports to keep our | 
own economy from slumping, to keep ourselves 
busy—even if we have to pay for them and give} 
them away. (Americans dote on busyness.) | 
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beyond the fear of a slump in the next few years. 
Wholesome economic conditions in Europe have | 
always contributed to wholesome economic con- | 
ditions in this country. An unhealthy Europe} 
means, in the long run, a less healthy America. | 
The proponents of the Marshall plan are looking § 
10, 20, 30 years ahead when they advocate help- § 
ing Europe to get on its feet now, in order that § 
the United States may stay on its own high level } 
of prosperity later. This is a phase of the One} 
World idea. It is not merely sentimental, how-' 
ever. It is regarded as practical to have healthy | 
economic neighbors. ; 

In the back of all minds, if not on the tip of | 
all tongues, will be the thought that Europe | 
may go communist if we don’t help the countries 
to cling to their past way of life—which was { 
a modified form of private capitalism. And our | 
leaders will say that if we don’t keep Western | 
Europe from going to Russian communism, then 
we will probably head toward war with Russia. 
And the Marshall plan, they will say, is cheaper | 
fhan war. | 


i 
There’s long-range self-interest in it, going | 





Our government has done a poor job of ez-} 
plaining. Our officials from the President down, } 
have spent weeks conferring with the Doreveuna i 
and barely hours consulting with us at home who ‘ 
do the work and pay the bills. Despite the gov- | 
ernment’s laxity in informative leadership, we } 
must do the deciding. | 

All this will cost us dearly. War later would | 
cost our children. Besides, our European cousins | 
need human help. This is a problem for each of } 
us—in mind and conscience. 


No other problem in the months ahead is — 
nearly as great. 
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Check up on your 


TRADE-MARK 





ALF of the trade-marks in use today 

have never been registered with the 
U. S. Patent Office. Thousands of these 
trade-marks can and should be registered 
now for the new protection offered by 
the Lanham Trade-Mark Act which be- 
came effective in July. 

Not only can more kinds of trade- 
marks be registered under the new Act, 
but once registered and used for five 
years, they will be more secure. A com- 
pany that fails to register its trade-mark 
today can expect no real protection out- 
side the states in which it was the first 
user of the trade-mark. 

Protection. Take the hypothetical case 
of an eastern shirtmaker, Mr. East, who 
years ago thought up a good name for his 
shirts, registered it and spent thousands 
of dollars building up goodwill. 

But unknown to him another shirt- 
maker, Mr. West, was already using the 
name in California. East finally began 
selling shirts in California. A lawsuit 
resulted. West won on the grounds of 
prior use and East’s trade-mark was can- 
celed. He lost his goodwill and most of 
his business. Today East could continue 
to use his trade-mark everywhere except 
in California. West would be limited to 
California. 

Surnames. Under the Act of 1905 a 
surname could be registered only under 
certain special circumstances; if it had 
been in use from 1895 to 1905 
or if it were distinctively dis- 
played, such as the name 
“Knotts” spelled out in knotted 
rope. Even an invented brand 
name could not be registered 
if it happened to be someone’s 
surname. 

Today a surname may be 


York 17. 
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For those who have a trade-mark prob- 
lem, a detailed explanation of the Lan- 
ham Act has been prepared by Walter J. to 
Derenberg of the U.S. Patent Office. It 
costs $1. Write to the Research Institute 
of America, 292 Madison Avenue, New 
Ask for a COpPV of Analysis AO, 
Preparing for the New Trade-Mark Law. 


registered if it has been a brand name for 
five years. 

Geographical names. Many trade- 
marks, formerly barred because of re- 
mote geographical significance, can be 
registered today. Makers of plastic play- 
ing cards applied under the old Act to 
register “KEM.” They were turned down 
because Kem is ariver in Russia. “KEM” 
probably could be registered today. But 
a name such as “Louisiana” shrimp prob- 
ably still cannot be registered because it 
is primarily geographical. 

Service marks. Companies providing 
services in interstate commerce can regis- 
ter trade-marks for the first time. This 
includes large hotels and bus lines. 

Continuous use. The holder of a regis- 
tered trade-mark must now use it to keep 
it. The law requires an affidavit of use 
five years after registration. 

Common words. The Lanham Aet 
provides that if a trade-mark becomes a 
common word for an article, its registra- 
tion may be canceled. “Shredded Wheat,” 
for example. 

One way to protect trade-marks from 
this fate is to use two names for a product, 
one the trade-mark and the other a generic 
designation. For example, the Chese- 
brough Co. uses the trade-mark “Vaseline” 
and the generic designation ‘petroleum 
jelly,” thus stressing the fact that Vase- 
line is a brand of a petroleum jelly. 

A company also should use its own 
name in any advertising in which it uses 
its trade-mark. Eastman advertises that 
only Eastman makes Kodaks. 

Re-registration. Holders of 
marks under the old Act need not neces- 


trade- 


sarily apply for re-registration under the 
: Lanham Act. In 
mums i ifact there may 
be technical dis- 
advantages 
re-regis- 
tration best ex- 
plained by a 
capable trade- 
mark expert. 
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OLLEGE FOOTBALL is a multi- 
million-dollar industry, but only 
about 50 out of the 1695 U. S. institu- 
tions of higher learning make a financial ' 
killing out of the game. This ratio, 
however, does not suggest that the indus- 
try lacks rich possibilities. Most colleges 
could get in on the profits by discarding 
what little is left of college amateurism. 
There are three basic rules for success 
in collegiate football: 
& Select a good location. All the new 
racetracks are near the centers of popu- 
lation and on the transportation lines. 
& Build or lease bigger stadiums. 
& Pay top wages to the players; improve 
general working conditions. 

As in all big business, it takes money 
to make money in the football industry. 
Four college stadiums running from small 
to very big have the following evaluation 
as real estate: $665,000; $950,000; $1,425,- 
000; $1,876,675. 

Since football is a costume show, the 


wardrobe budget is something never 


stinted. A well-dressed football player 
wears $150 worth of haberdashery. Last 
year’s financial statement of a _ Big 


Nine school showed $11,407 expended for 
clothing the players, $5180 for shoeing 
them. 

Feeding this same squad cost $11,642.27 
at the local training table; hotel and meal 
bills away from home cost an additional 
$9448.87. Then there was $20,473.23 for 
transportation, $1750 for trophies, $1458.60 
for entertainment, $1773.70 for footballs, 
$2051.08 for “sundries.” 

Strategic football means that the col- 
lege must support an intelligence system. 
Photo reconnaissance in the form of game 
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see 









movies cost this Big Nine col- 
lege meter last year. Scouting 
services came to $2245.59. Game 
officials and special policemen 
ran to $13,677.62. 

Good coaches come higher than 


full professors and a little lower than deans 


and presidents. The relatively moderate 
salary of the coach is made possible be- 
eause he frequently doubles, trebles and 
even quadruples his income by sideline 
bonuses. Some of these are legitimate—a 
cut of the gate receipts, lectures, articles, 
pictures and personal appearances. 

Other forms of bonus-collecting by 
athletic officials are a little on the shady 
side, as in the case of one coach whose 
locker room connections brought him $5000 
a year from a local laundry. These extras, 
however, are not budgetable. Ordinarily 
a head coach gets between $8000-$12,000 
a year. His assistants will raise the total 
coaching cost to about $25,000 at a suc- 
cessful football plant. 

All the big-name football colleges pro- 
vide a good living for their players and 
differ only in method and amount of pay. 
Back in 1938 a researcher spent $4200 
and three months’ travel in order to get 
at the truth of football wages. He col- 
lected, not rumors and loose talk, but 
signed affidavits from college and ex-col- 
lege players. 

Some received only BT R—board, tuition 
and room. For spending money, the investi- 
gator found, players signed “loan slips” 
which were politely forgotten. 

Other players got light jobs like super- 
vising the moving of the tackling dummies 
or serving as part-time night watchman at 
the stadium. They received from $32-$125 
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a month plus keep. And that was before 
these days of zooming prices. 

This autumn athletic directors and 
alumni secretaries say that “honest” col- 
leges still pay their athletes only with a 
“free ride” through four years of learning, 
while other institutions go as high as 
$7500-$12,000 for key players. Colleges 
differ in treatment of an athlete who 
breaks training or fails to live up to his 
coach’s expectations. Injured or disap- 
pointing players sometimes lose their jobs. 

In spite of the lavish outlay, well-man- 
aged football businesses rake in the profits. 
A college with a 72,000-capacity stadium 
grossed $842,588.81 at the gate alone. No 
report was made on the sale of radio 
broadcasts but a sponsor will pay in the 
neighborhood of $20,000 for commercial 
rights to home games. Colleges with 
smaller stadiums but with drawing-power 
teams get $50,000-up in guarantees by 
playing away from home. 

One dollar-minded institution picked up 
$99,000 at a post-season bow] game. 

1 EAK, non-drawing teams also have 
YY their uses in “breather” or set-up 
games. The president of a small college in 
New York state wrote privately that his 





team “hired out as a punching bag to ’s 
team’s first game each season. We got 


nearly $3000 for this service and it went 
far toward financing our whole season.” 

Profits do not stop at the campus limits. 
A major beneficiary of the football busi- 
ness is the sporting goods trade. An econo- 
mist for sports goods merchants recently 
predicted an 80 percent increase in de- 
mand for football equipment in the 
1946-50 period. 

Many other businessmen get a share of 
pigskin profits. Chambers of commerce 
estimate that a bowl game is worth as 
high as $600,000 to local business. The 
promoters of a bowl game generally take a 
cut of from 14-33 percent of the net re- 
ceipts and have made as much as $72,000 
on a well-ballyhooed game. 

Professional gamblers have a _ cushy 
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racket in college football because old grads 
and even towniles of college localities are 
sentimental bettors and easy to separate 
from their money. Bookmakers also skin 
their victims by giving odds of 6, 8 and 
12 to 1 on the chance of picking 4, 6 or 8 
winners from as ‘lected list of games. The 
mathematical odds are about 60, 75 or 
100 to 1, but the suckers don’t know that. 
The joker: tie games count for the bookie. 

Outright football would 
seem to exist mainly because it fills a 
vacuum created by the lack of more foot- 
ball-minded schools. The game itself is 
play-for- 


professional 


so essentially collegiate tha 
pay teams are forced to simulate the 
rah-rah atmosphere with bands, parades, 
tokens and razzle-dazzle. But they can 
never hope to hit the jack-pot money that 
lies in the till for fully exploited college 
football. 

There is a reason for this. Alumni pride, 
as every football apologist or promoter 
knows, is the big asset of the college game. 

Old grads invariably supply the pro- 
pulsion to drive their Alma Mater to 
pigskin prominence. They are the prime 
movers in accomplishing all three of the 
basie principles of football promotion. 

Alumni can’t relocate the 
campus near the big crowds, but they can 
and do arrange to have big games played 
in populous cities. They subscribe to 
funds and help push bond issues and po- 
litical appropriations for bigger stadiums. 
They are the chief source of procurement 


very well 


and maintenance of the paid athletes on 
whom victory depends. 

Note, too, that alumnihood operates just 
as effectively on the men from a large 
university as it does on those from a small 
college. Let some old-fashioned univer- 
sity run into a streak of lickings on the 
gridiron and up pop the alumni with de- 
mands for a winning team. 

Here is an actual postcard message 
which a big university coach sent to a 
graduate now distinguished in literary 
circles. It was sent after the university 
won a big game by observing the basic 
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rule of good pay for players: “The semi- 
pros were on the ole ball today and did 
they come thru! Whoopee! ... The 
amateur days are over at — 
looks as if we had a winner. Look out 
below in the hills of West Virginia.” 
In addition to the alumni, here are 
some other factors in the making of suc- 
cessful college football: 
& Conferences. The amateur leagues 
vary greatly in the degree of frankness 
about subsidizing players. Generally 
speaking, this variance is geographical. 
Most colleges in the South and Southwest 
make no bones about hiring players at 
good, living wages. 
& Academic standards. Football success 
and rigid scholarship rules are incom- 
patible. Players are not necessarily dull 
pupils, but they are too tired to study 
after a day’s workout. During a “normal” 
pre-war decade at one big league college, 
only 3 of its 12 captains and co-captains 
sraduated with their classes. Athletes in 
big-time football are apt to major in 
physical education. Even then, they need 
the help of elastic grades, private tutors 
and sympathetic professors to keep from 





flunking out and missing the big game. 

& State-supported institutions. Tuition 
money for players is no real problem here. 
Out-of-state mercenaries often are falsely 
registered as residents to qualify for public 
funds. 

& Workmen’s compensation. Players 
who take jobs demand and deserve higher 
wage rates than straight students. A 
survey once showed that the athletes get 
about 40 cents more an hour. But money 
isn’t all, and frequently it is profitable to 
appeal to a player’s softer instincts. One 
much-bidden player chose a college be- 
‘ause authorities allowed him to bring a 
red-headed girl friend to whom he was 
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closely attached. Another is known to 
have gone to a university because his 
mother also received a job. 

& Lip service to ideals. This is a big 
talking point in football promotion but it 
is safer to generalize rather than specify 
the “benefits” of the game. Football is a 
bone-breaker not a body-builder. As an 
advertisement for the college, football 
publicity is valuable—as football pub- 
licity. The U. 8S. Office of Education once 
conducted extensive research to determine 
academic values accruing from football. 
The experts found none. 

Alumni secretaries say that fund-raising 
and political grabs go easier when the 
team has won games and attracted atten- 
tion. They point out that some of these 
funds go into equipment for higher learn- 
ing. But it is risky to press this argu- 
ment. Most colleges in the football busi- 
ness are distinguished by big stadiums 
and all-purpose field houses rather than 
for libraries and laboratories. 


S the big money in football here to stay? 
A few idealists, shocked by the hypoc- 

risy of it all, say that a revolt is inevitable; 
that big-time football colleges are scared 
of ballyhoo and gambling. But football 
promoters scoff at this. So long as the 
public wants a show and the alumni want 
a winner, reformers would seem to have 
little chance. 

Professional educators—college presi- 
dents and faculties—have won some iso- 
lated victories over the football industry, 
but there is no visible trend toward purg- 
ing the game of professionalism. 

The best that educators hope for today 
is a compromise. One college president re- 
cently proposed that the colleges simply 
employ full-time professional teams and 
drop all pretense of amateurism and 
sportsmanship. But gridiron promoters 
say that this plan will get nowhere. The 
enthusiasm, the investment and the profits 
are so great that big-time college football 
is not only in business to stay, but is more 
than likely to expand. 
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THE Bureau of Standards 
has tested more than 200 so-called “econo- 
mizers” for automobile carburetors and found 
not one with any basic value. A few of them 
may effect gasoline saving by increasing air in- 
take, but the Bureau said the same result could 
be achieved more effectively by adjusting the 
carburetor to a leaner mixture. 


THE Frankfort and Cin- 
cinnati Railroad (which actually runs from 
Frankfort to Paris, Ky.) makes its money 
chiefly by carrying bourbon whiskey. Lucius 
Beebe, in his book about shortline railroads, 
Mixed Train Daily, says the lifeblood of the 
Frankfort and Cincinnati is “sour mash and 
potsill, bonded and blended, the wine of the 
grain, the spirit of the corn.” 


A BRIEF, simplified study 
of the problem of re-establishing world trade is 
now available: Twentieth Century Fund’s 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 130, America’s 
Stake in World Trade. It can be obtained 
from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y., for 20 cents. 


THE number of slot ma- 
chines in the U.S. increased 1000 percent from 
1929 to 1941. If that rate of increase continues 
to 1960, slot machines will be the nation’s chief 
form of recreation. 


AL NEW mechanical proc- 
ess for making cotton fabrics wrinkle-resistant 
has just been announced by Dan River Mills, 
Inc., of Danville, Va. The process offers, 
among other things, the hope that men’s cotton 
suits no longer need look like unmade beds five 
minutes after they’re put on. 


SOME authorities think 
fear of atomic warfare is responsible for part 
of the exodus of city dwellers to suburban 
areas. But at the same time, students of popu- 
lation point out the continuing growth of cities 
—particularly on the West Coast. 
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AFTER 40 years of debate 
on the city manager form of government, most 
cities still stick to the mayor-council setup. 
Of 2033 cities with more than 5000 population, 
1246 were administered last year by mayors 
and councils, only 395 by city managers. (Other 
forms of local government make up the dif- 
ference.) 


FA SIGN in a farmyard at 
South Hadley, Mass., in the New England 
antique belt: “Genuine Dinosaur Footprints 
for Sale.” 





PEYBRID forest trees may 
revolutionize reforestation in the next 20 years. 
“Already,” says an Agriculture Department 
publication, “we have a hybrid pine that at 
three years of age is more than twice as high 
and three times as heavy as the better of its 
two, parents.” 


LJEMAND for beer cans 
has grown so fast that the American Can Co. 
is hurrying to expand, and has bought 46 acres 
in Hillside, N. J., as a site for a new 10-million- 
dollar plant to produce beer cans. 


AA GROWING number of 
citv-owned airports made money on operations 
last year but, as a group, airports still are not 
self-supporting. Fifty-two municipal airports 
reported revenues exceeded operating expenses 
last vear. But only two cities with more than 
900,000 population—Los Angeles and St. Louis 
—reported revenues greater than operating 
costs. 


wALIFORNIA, one of the 
nation’s most motorized states, has reverted 
to its old rule-of-the-road permitting right 
turns on red lights except where specifically 
prohibited. 


SABY-SITTING business 
is maturing. One firm, which advertises 
“bonded and licensed” sitters, now is listed in 
the classified advertising section of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., telephone directory. 


SUGGESTION for 
breeding chickens that will lay smaller eggs 
has been offered to the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries. The goal is eggs of uni- 
form intermediate size. Too many large eggs 
are broken as they travel from farm to eater. 
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YOUR ANNUAL REPORT 


OMETIME during the next few months 
S many top business executives will put 
aside other urgent tasks to personally write 
their companies’ annual reports. In most 
cases, they will see that the report is 
aimed not only at stockholders but also 
at employes and other interested groups. 

The company presidents and_ board 
chairmen who undertake this chore are 
part of a growing number of pro- 
gressive executives who use the 
annual report to cultivate better 
relations with the men and women 
who own the company, with those 
who make its products and with 
those who buy them. They have 
no use for the old-style report con- 
sisting of dehydrated statistics and the 
kind of jargon that only accountants can 
love. 

The special effort being put nowadays 
into the preparation of annual reports is 
the result of some revolutionary changes 
in American business. The first of these 
changes has to do with ownership, the 
second with labor. 

Before the first World War, stock owner- 
ship was concentrated in a relatively tight 
nucleus of wealthy investors. These men 
often had an effective role In management 
or in supervising management policies. 

But today stock ownership is distributed 
among an estimated 17 million Americans. 
Giants like A. T. & T., General Motors, 
have far more stock- 
Most of these 
stockholders have only a few shares; a 

They 


Socony-Vacuum, 


holders than emploves. 


small majority of them are women 
rarely attend stockholders’ meetings, have 
little idea of company policy, and can't 
make much sense out of the cryptic finan- 


cial statements couched in bankers’ words. 
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Just the same, these stockholders own 
the businesses. Moreover, they constitute 
a major source of new capital. 

And they are a big, influential section of 
the U. 8. public, in a period when public 
opinion has much to say about business 
policies. 

Years of labor troubles have taught 
management that much the same can be 
said of employes. Progressive execu- 
tives realize, of course, that the 
Femploye is a partner in the busi- 
ness. He is also a factor in public 
opinion. What he thinks of the 
company, its management and its 
products can find expression in his 
output, his union policy, and in 
other ways. 

These developments form the _ back- 
ground against which the new type of 
annual report has emerged, frankly de- 
signed as a public relations document. 
And the companies which have had most 
success in modernizing their reports have 
also taken into account two down-to- 
earth facts: 

& There is hardly any discernible dif- 
ference in intelligence, education and 
background between the average employe 
—white collar or manual—and the aver- 
age stockholder. The kinds of information 
they want about their companies are simi- 
lar, though General Foods and others find 
that the employe has a keener interest. 
& The amount of misinformation which 
stockholder and employe share with the 
public about management methods and 
profits 1s colossal—and dangerous. 

Any businessman would dismiss as non- 
sense the statement that the average U. S. 
manufacturer makes a profit of 25 percent 
or more in peacetime operations. But ac- 
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cording to a survey by Opinion Research 
Corp., 65 percent of manual and white 
collar workers below the supervisory level 
believe this is true. Examples of misin- 
formation in regard to specific companies 
are just as flagrant. 

In individual cases, the results can be 
suspicion, bickering, lasting ill-will. For 
business as a whole, this ill-will carries 
dangers in the formation of public policy 
on taxes and regulation. 

So, many companies—including nearly 
all the biggest corporations—now feel 
it is essential that their operations are 
understood at least by employes and stock- 
holders. Some, like U.S. Steel and Metro- 
politan Life, make special efforts to reach 
the public. They find that the modernized 
annual report is one of the best ways to 
accomplish this. 

Among the giants, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber is one which has tried to put out an 
annual report based on what the stock- 
holders really want to know about the 
company. Like nearly all annual reports 
of the modern type, Goodyear’s employs 
a magazine format, with liberal use of 
color, photography, charts, maps, sketches 
and other devices to simplify and animate 
the company’s complex operations. 

The Goodyear report begins in conven- 
tional style, with a summary of 1946, 
signed by the chairman of the board and 
the president jointly. This is followed by 
a consolidated balance sheet and consoli- 
dated profit and loss and surplus state- 
ments, plus the auditor’s report. 

But in the next five pages these dry 
statistics are translated, by simple lan- 
guage and lively sketches, into a straight- 
forward account of just how much the 
company received in 746, where the money 
came from, and how it was distributed. 
Then a page of charts, “Tire and Rubber 
REE a Ee RRS 
Executives interested in improving their annual 
reports can obtain a detailed brochure on the 
subject from the American Management Asso- 
ciation, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York (Preparation of Company Annual 
Reports, Research Report No. 10, $3 per copy). 
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Facts in the U. S.,” indicates Goodyear’s 
general position in the industry. 

Investigation has shown that next to 
information on dividends and _ salaries, 
annual report readers want to know about 
their company’s future prospects. So Good- 
year goes into detail about its laboratory 
facilities, its scientific programs and the 
most recent developments in research. 

Some experts object to lavish reports of 
the Goodyear type on the ground that they 
look more like advertising brochures than 
stockholders’ reports. Many of them do, 
including Chesapeake & Ohio’s and Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey’s. But the Goodyear 
report is read by 45,000 stockholders and 
72,000 employes with an interest they 
never would show in the conventional 
kind. 

Smaller companies find it less difficult 
to put out attractive, reasonably complete 
and readable annual reports without being 
accused of producing an advertising blurb. 
Notable examples are those of the Con- 
tainer Corp. of America and the Creole 
Petroleum Corp. 

Creole relegates its financial statements 
to the back of the report and opens with a 
narrative account of operations (which are 
mainly in Venezuela) and earnings. Topics 
of special interest to oil investors—the 
development of new wells and new techni- 
cal processes—are fully covered and illus- 
trated with maps and charts. Creole gives 
a good deal of space to employe relations, 
including its welfare and health program. 

Small companies cannot afford the ex- 
pense of Goodyear’s 50-page report, or 
Creole’s 24 pages. But concerns like the 
Bruck Silk Mills of Quebee and Air Pro- 
ducts, Inc., of Allentown, Pa., have shown 
that a modest, attractive and fairly com- 
plete report can be held into 18, 12, or 
even 8 pages. 

The important thing is to realize that the 
annual report is not an onerous chore, 
but an opportunity — perhaps the only 
one in the year—to tell a favorable story 
to the company’s public. 

Certain organizations—Financial World 
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which gives awards for the best annual 
reports produced each year, opinion re- 
search groups and various advertising 
agencies—have carefully studied the quali- 
ties which make for a good report. Some 
of the points on which they agree are: 
& Reports should be a continuing enter- 
prise. Some companies, nervous about 
labor relations, have omitted reports in 
good years. They would do better to issue 
none at all. 
& Reports should be frank. Companies 
putting out annual reports have to conquer 
the fear of revealing too much. This 
doesn’t mean revealing competitive secrets. 
It does mean being ready to answer legiti- 
mate questions stimulated by the report. 
Some concerns—Studebaker, Pepsi-Cola, 
yeneral Mills—hold special meetings to 
discuss the report with stockholders, em- 
ployes, or both. 
& One report for both employes and 
stockholders is usually better than sep- 
arate reports. Employes often think spe- 
cial reports for them withhold information. 
Stockholders frequently find the employes’ 
report more interesting, and write in for it. 
The magazine format is only one of a 
number of devices to improve annual re- 
ports. Last year, General Mills and Phila- 
delphia Mutual presented their reports in 
motion-picture form. Metropolitan Life 
hired the historian Marquis James to write 
its 46 report. The Belden Manufacturing 
Corp. of Chicago (like Pepsi-Cola) goes 








in for regional meetings. 

General Electric and General Motors 
use newspaper space to offer their reports 
to the public; U. S. Steel uses its radio 
program for the same purpose. 

There is no dollars-and-cents way of 
measuring the value of good annual re- 
ports. They produce intangibles of good- 
will and mutual confidence. Most execu- 
tives who have had experience with them 
seem to agree with the late Judge Gary, 
who put out the forerunner of the modern 
annual report for U.S. Steel in 1902. Judge 
Gary regarded it as “the biggest and best 
job he had done in his lifetime.” 
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SMALL BUSINESS REPORT 
FROM OVERSEAS 


OW small businesses can help them- 
selves is not just an American prob- 
lem. Some war-damaged Baltic countries 
have tackled it and come up with some 
answers that are worth looking into. 
Finland has needed new industries to 
supply goods, particularly metal products, 
which formerly came from Germany. Two 
hundred small metal companies formed a 








cooperating association called MTH. A 
staff of 40 MTH experts supply member- 
firms with skills ordinarily available only 
to big corporations. 

MTH advises on labor relations, legal 
problems and fiscal reports. It supplies 
its members with raw material and ma- 
chine tools, and handles imports and ex- 
ports, including delivery of reparations 
goods to Russia. 

MTH will also design or test products, 
make working models, plan new factories, 
production layouts and work schedules. 
If financing is needed, MTH will talk to 
the bankers. 

MTH’s own funds come from commis- 
sions on sales by member-firms, with the 
smaller firms paying smaller commissions. 

Oldest of similar Scandinavian groups 
is Denmark’s Technological Institute, a co- 
operating association of small businessmen 
which dates back to 1906. 

Through a dozen laboratories and 21 
consulting firms, the Institute offers its 
60,000 member-firms the same range of 
assistance as Finland’s MTH. Last year 
22,000 executives came to the Institute. 

It has helped to launch small industries 
making such diverse products as insula- 
tion, badminton birds, spirit levels, saw 
blades, liquid polishes, sanitary ware, weld- 
ing powders, mechanical pencils, gelatin 
capsules and bicycle spokes. 

Small businesses in both Sweden and 
Norway furnish themselves with self-help 
in their struggle for a comeback. Ameri- 
cans who have looked at the workings of 
the Technological Institute and MTH 
think our trade associations and small 
industries could also study them to 
advantage. 
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This formula for precision 
is a common-sense way to cut 
shameful waste in building 


BO000G. . 





INCHES 





\V ODULAR coordination is a strange 
| and formidable term meaning, 
roughly, that you can build a house or 
factory with plans and material based on 
a 4-inch unit of measurement, and save 
money. 

The term will not long be strange. In- 
creasing numbers of us will build, live in, 
and work in modular-designed houses made 
of modular-coordinated materials. That 
is, in houses planned according to a new 
standard of measurement, the 4-inch mod- 
ule, and built of materials sized in the 
same way. ‘Thus, houses will be put to- 
gether with a minimum of on-the-job 
cutting and fitting. 

Modular coordination is so sense-mak- 
ing that already it has had a powerful 
effect on architecture, building and build- 
ing materials. By eliminating much of 
the ancient waste and chaos of building, 
it holds strong promise of reducing ex- 
orbitant building costs. It is also a new 
system of design. And it is, uniquely, a 
project in which architects, building ma- 
terials producers and the government have 
joined to benefit a whole industry. 

Since man began building houses, he has 
made bricks, pipes, doors, windows and 
the other materials and parts in an infinite 
number of dimensions. To fit them to- 
gether, skilled workmen have had to spend 
countless hours cutting, sawing, bending, 
chipping. 

If all mass-produced building materials 
could be dimensioned to fit into place with- 
out cutting, and if architects would draw 
plans to make such use of them, building 
costs would be lowered and the way would 
be opened for the true mass production of 
housing. This is the job modular coordi- 
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nation sets out to do. How? By apply- 
ing the 4-inch module to plans and mate- 
rials and coordinating both. This means 
designing both houses and materials in 
multiples of 4 inches. 

For instance, a modular building might 
be 67 feet 8 inches long and 41 feet 8 inches 
wide. One room might be 11 feet square, 
another 8 feet 8 inches, another 17 feet 4 
inches—-all the major dimensions would 
come out in multiples of 4. The same 
measurements would crop up in the mate- 
rials—8-inch bricks, 12-inch tile, 2 by 4’s, 
4-foot-wide insulating board, 8-inch glass 
blocks. 

But this is only a beginning; it’s an 
oversimplification. Take bricks for ex- 
ample. One much-used type of brick al- 
ways has been made in an 8-inch length— 
which sounds like a modular dimension. 
But when a half-inch of mortar is laid be- 
tween each of the bricks in a row, the even 
measurements are thrown off, and one of 
the bricks has to be chopped off several 
inches. 

Therefore, under the modular system, 
this type of brick is made only 71% inches 
long. When a half-inch mortar joint is 
added, the combination measures 8 inches, 
and 6 whole bricks drop neatly into a 4- 
foot section of wall. Of course, walls have 
to be designed in the same multiples, and 
so do openings, frames and other fittings. 

This is where an organized modular co- 
ordination movement comes in. The Amer- 
ican Standards Association, American In- 
stitute of Architects, Producers’ Council, 
Modular Service Association, and the gov- 
ernment have joined to bring about such 
an organized movement. 

The new technique not only required the 
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cooperation of thousands of individuals 
and whole industries, but the altering of 
thousands of sizes. All this had to be 
done voluntarily. In the beginning it 
looked impossible. 

Thanks largely to the late Albert Far- 
well Bemis and his family it became pos- 
sible. Bemis, president of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., worked out the principles of 
modular coordination. His heirs decided 
to further his ideas as a memorial to him. 

They proposed to the American Stand- 
ards Association that the Bemis family 
would supply the technical and clerical 
help if the Association thought modular 
coordination could be achieved. With this 
backing the Association called an all- 
industry conference. There, a project was 
organized known as Project A62 because 
it was 62nd on the ASA list. 

Some progress was made during the 
war, but it has been since the war that 
modular coordination has gathered speed. 
In February of this year the Office of 
Technical Services of the Department of 
Commerce gave its aid with a $65,900 re- 
search grant to the Modular Service As- 
sociation, the organization set up to handle 
the Bemis contributions. 

Seventeen study committees, working 
under Project A62, have devised or are 
devising new standards in their particular 
fields; among them are committees on 
masonry, metal and wood windows and 
building layout. Some of the work is 
finished. The new standards in these 
cases have been recognized as ‘American 
Standards,” and have gone into effect 
throughout a large part of the industries. 


ODAY about half the producers of 

brick are making modular sizes. About 
75 percent of the structural facing tile 
industry has changed over. The concrete 
masonry industry has shifted in large 
part. Solid-section steel windows, double- 
hung steel windows, and double-hung 
wood windows are being manufactured for 
stock in modular sizes only. Glass block, 
insulation, wall board and many finish 
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materials are made in modular sizes. 

It is now possible to obtain modular ma- 
terials for the entire exterior shell of a 
building. 

Although many architects have not yet 
used modular principles, The American In- 
stitute of Architects and some of the 
architectural schools are strongly urging 
the system. And some of the most im- 
portant groups of buildings planned in this 
country will be modular. Among them: 
most of the hospitals to be built under the 
800-million-dollar veterans’ hospital pro- 
gram; the model hospitals being designed 
by the U. 8. Public Health Service; many 
new navy buildings. 

The advantages of modular coordination 
are great: The manufacturer is enabled 
to eliminate many odd sizes, to simplify 
manufacturing processes and to lower in- 
ventories. After adoption of modular di- 
mensions the metal window industry was 
able to cut the number of types and sizes 
of windows produced from 30,000 to 3000. 
Door manufacturers reduced the number 
of stock doors from 234 to 127. 

& lor the architect modular coordina- 
tion means reduction of complex labor in 
fractions, without reducing his freedom of 
design. 

& For the contractor it means simpler 
plans and less labor. 

& For the owner, lower building costs. 
With full use of modular materials and 
plans, it is possible that costs eventually 
may be cut as much as 25 percent. 

About all that ean be said against modu- 
lar coordination is that it forces producers 
and architects to give up some ingrained 


habits. It requires change, and that is 
often painful. 
Many architectural leaders call the 


adoption of modular coordination under 
the A62 project “‘one of the greatest ad- 
vances the construction industry has ever 
made.” It is also one of the most hearten- 
ing demonstrations the country has ever 
had of the ability of its people to do an 
almost impossibly complex job, not by de- 
cree but by purely voluntary cooperation. 
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One Man’s War To Cut The 


HIGH COST OF 


DISTRIBUTION 





The high cost of distribution is one of 
the most painful problems in this period 
of many high-cost problems. It hurts— 
in the worst place—the low-profit, small- 
volume business or industry. Most men 
who run such businesses are convinced 
that distribution costs—long curving up- 
ward—have reached a point where they 
must come down. The question they face 
is simple: how? This article deals with 
one man’s aggressive answers in his field. 


ORDON ARMSTRONG, a small busi- 

nessman of Cleveland, loves to sell 

goods—directly and cheaply. And he has 
been surprisingly successful at it. 

His formula: 

& Eliminate as many middlemen’s mark- 
ups as possible. 

®& Perform as many middlemen’s func- 
tions as possible. 

Armstrong manufactures none of the 
products he sells. All are made for him 
on contract. But he insists that he would 
not hesitate to do his own manufacturing 
if it became necessary. He is “a middle- 
man to end all middlemen.” There are 
only eight full-time employes in the cen- 
tral office of The Gordon Armstrong Co., 
located in a downtown 
office building. 

Armstrong’s most un- 
usual operation is his 
direct distribution of an 
efficient, gleaming white, 
baby incubator to hospi- 
tals all over the country. 

During the war, when 
lack of materials 

knocked out his original 
re line (ventilators), Arm- 
asin strong developed the 








baby incubator as an essential product 
which would keep him going. There was 
nothing so unusual about the development 
of this product, but when Armstrong came 
to setting a price on it he started breaking 
with custom. 

In applying to OPA for a price ceiling, 
he asked for a consumer price of $275 per 
incubator, based on a price of $148.50 to 
distributors and $165 to retailers. This 
calculation used customary mark-ups, the 
price of $148.50 to distributors being what 
Armstrong felt would net him a fair profit. 

In May 1945, OPA accepted the sched- 
ule. Then Armstrong started wondering 
why all the channels of distribution were 
necessary for moving his product. Finding 
no full justification for the mark-ups be- 
yond his own, Armstrong decided to sell 
the incubator directly to consumers (hos- 
pitals) for only $142.60, plus freight— 
about half of the contemplated final! price, 
and even below his own original base price. 

The decision to sell the incubator di- 
rectly was “like jumping off the dock in 
the middle of the night,” Armstrong re- 
calls, but he saw no reason why hospitals 
should have to pay $275 for the product. 
Besides, he knew more about his product 
than any salesmen could. A few adver- 
tisements, sent by air mail and special 
delivery, brought back orders. 

Armstrong won’t tell how many incu- 
bators he has sold since, but he has a 
thriving business. The price is still $142.60 
in spite of increased costs. 

Part of the reason for Armstrong’s suc- 
cess without a sales force lies in the simple 
design of his product, which lends itself 
to servicing by mail. The daintiest nurse 
can replace the incubator’s heating unit, 
an ordinary 150-watt light bulb, and if the 
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entire mechanical unit falls apart it can 
easily be pulled out and mailed back to 
Cleveland for replacement. 

But Armstrong’s service is based upon 
more than the simplicity of his product. 
Rather than regard service negatively as 
a duty he must perform, he uses it posi- 
tively as a business-building method. He 
makes so many repairs free that service 
now costs him $150 to $175 a month, but 
he gladly chalks that amount up to good- 
will. His best advertising, Armstrong 
thinks, is the word-of-mouth that circu- 
lates in the hospital business. Good serv- 
ice apparently puts good words in more 
mouths. Repeat orders have been received 
from 424 hospitals for 1319 incubators. 

This volume of re-orders comes not only 
because his prices are lower than those of 
competitors but also because the prices are 
low enough to create a larger demand than 
formerly existed. Hospitals that used to 
have only one incubator because of the 
high price now order several. The base of 
the market has been broadened. 

Armstrong doesn’t know how many 
other products can be sold the way he 
sells incubators, but he thinks the method 
ought to be tried. “Products are like 
people,” he says. ‘‘Everybody is different. 
There is no formula that necessarily must 
apply to all products, any more than there 
is with people. You can’t standardize 
merchandising until God _ standardizes 
human beings.” 

Armstrong himself is anything but 
standardized. A stocky, white-haired man 
of 58, he is an extrovert who enjoys selling 
his ideas as much as his products. A 
highly-waxed mustache adds to his per- 
sonal color; his varied career is a record 
of freedom from ruts. He speaks with 
pride of having been fired from several 
executive posts with big steel-processing 
companies. Working for himself is ob- 
viously his dish. 

During the depression Armstrong left 
the steel business and became an adver- 
tising space salesman for a business maga- 
zine. Then he did market research in 
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Cleveland, charac- 
teristically decid- 
ing to do the re- 
search by actually 
trying to sell prod- 
ucts, rather than 
by taking a poll to 
see how many peo- 
ple “would like to 
buy” this or that. 

In the course of 
putting. some unit 
ventilators through 
this practical test, Armstrong decided to 
go into the business of selling them. At 
first his office was in his bedroom, then he 
took a small room in a Cleveland office 
building. Now he and his wife, who is 
very active with him as treasurer of the 
company, occupy a modern suite of offices. 

In selling the ventilators, ownership of 
which he recently purchased, Armstrong 
has developed some very definite ideas 
about merchandising. His distribution 
system for this product, unlike that for 
the incubators, consists of a staff of 30 
men around the country who might be 
called salesmen but who, for Armstrong’s 
and tax purposes are “independent con- 
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Gordon Armstrong 


tractors.’ 

This status, says Armstrong, lets the 
men sell for themselves, rather than for 
someone else—“‘an added value which 
can’t be calculated.” 

Armstrong hopes to install soon a profit- 
sharing system for those in his home office, 
paying $5000 a year as a straight salary 
to meet food, clothing and shelter bills of 
employes, then dividing up profits at the 
end of the year. About incentive plans in 
general, Armstrong says: “There’s nothing 
better to hang in front of a guy’s nose than 
a dollar bill.” 

There are several other eccentricities in 
Armstrong’s sales methods. He abhors 
pins on maps, believing that businessmen 
get so absorbed in the pins that they for- 
get what’s happening to business. Simi- 
larly, he has no use for sales quotas. 

Contrary to another common business 
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policy, Armstrong chooses only men over 
40 to distribute his wares. “By that time,” 
he explains, ‘“‘a man has a map of his past 
on his face. You know whether he’s all 
right.”” New men must sell 10 ventilators 
“bare handed,” that is, without a sample, 
before Armstrong will let them take a 
model on their sales rounds. He views this 
as an acid test of salesmanship. 

But this rule is a rare exception, for 
Armstrong operates with almost no rules 
and looks simply for good performance. 

Another thing that is not present in the 
Armstrong operation is a percentage mark- 
up. “We don’t monkey with them,” he 
says. Instead he uses flat dollar-and-cent 
figures. This is part of his broader cam- 
paign against the “mental arthritis,” which 
he thinks too many businessmen display 
in pricing policies and sales methods. 

Armstrong sets up the following admit- 
tedly extreme example to show why he 
doesn’t like percentages: Suppose the 
manufacturer gets $25 for an item, the 
wholesaler gets $50 and the retailer gets 
$100, all determined by a fixed percentage 
of mark-up. Then suppose that manufac- 
turing costs go up $5. On a percentage 
mark-up basis, this increase is reflected all 
down the line not as a modest $5 boost 
but as a pyramiding 20 percent. Thus, 
the manufacturer now charges $30 for the 
item, the wholesaler charges $60 and the 
retailer charges $120. The consumer pays 
$20 more just because of a $5 increase at 
the other end of the line. 

Armstrong is about ready to add a third 
product to his little family of goods—a 
small “jet propelled” dish washer that 
stands on top of the sink board and oper- 
ates from the force of the hot water faucet. 
He doesn’t know how he’ll distribute the 
washer, but his system is flexible enough 
to take care of any such problem. 

In urging others to be alert to new tech- 
niques, Armstrong tells of the implied ad- 
vice once given him by a friend who was 
asked how he won so many card games. 
The reply was: “Well, I don’t win by play- 
ing last Sunday’s cards on Wednesday.” 
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So: From my rather long and intimate con- 


tact with many elements of the sheet fabricating 
steel industry I must say I cannot agree with the 
overcritical attitude toward the primary steel 
manufacturers expressed in your article “Mr. 
Smith vs. the Steel Makers” (September issue). 
I am not only familiar with the plight of the 
pressed metal people, but am also very well ac- 
quainted with Tom Smith. The original Pressed 
Metal Institute grew out of the War Service 
Committee of the stamping industry of World 
War I—not World War IJ—and I was its first 
Commissioner. 

I have no doubt that there have been abuses 
by the steel makers in allocations. Quite natu- 
rally, when there was a choice, sheet manufac- 
turers sold their products where freight charges 
were the least. But, while the whole policy of 
non-expansion of production facilities by the 
steel makers may be wrong, I believe that by 
and large the primary steel manufacturers have 
played more fairly with their competitor cus- 
tomers than such competitor customers did with 
them when the shoe was on the other foot. 

R. P. Dryer, Chairman 
Gymnasium Seating Council 


Cleveland 


©, 


20/2 I question seriously whether there would 


be a steel crisis today as emphasized in your 
article “Mr. Smith vs. the Steel Makers” if the 
millions of tons lost, and still being lost, through 
strikes had been available as produced. This 
point has been completely overlooked in any 
discussion I have seen recently, including the 
editorial in your September issue. 

Langdon S. Simons, Secretary 

Optical Manufacturers Association 


New York City 


St: In my opinion the comment concerning 


Steel on page 1 (Notes) of the September 
issue, 1s not true and the insinuations are even 
worse. You criticize the steel industry for not 
continuing high production in bad times—where 
would the money come from to make it, and 
where would you store tremendous quantities of 
steel that could not be sold? What the United 
States needs is truthful and straightforward think- 
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ing—the article referred to might have been 
written by a Communist. 

J. B. Doan, Chairman 

The American Tool Works Co. 


Cincinnati 


7 We did not suggest mling up an un- 
salable product. We did suggest that more 
price flexibility in slack times would bolster 
demand for steel and help to prevent de- 
Pression. 


ove: As a western wool grower, I and a great 

many others feel that the problem of preserving 
the domestic wool industry has been very much 
neglected. The average wool grower recognizes 
the need for a healthy international commerce, 
but the rub comes because our State Department, 
with a reckless policy of paternalism abroad, has 
no sympathetic consideration for the wool in- 
dustry at home. The Wool Bill allows growers 
the same average price they received in 1946, 
and the U.S. Tariff Commission has shown the 
average loss to domestic growers in 1946 was 9% 
cents per pound. This country now produces 
only 256 million pounds of wool, smallest in 22 
years, and only enough to meet about 30 percent 
of our peacetime needs. Doesn’t it seem fool- 
hardy to force an important domestic industry 
out of business and then find ourselves entirely 
dependent on Britain which now controls 85 per- 
cent of the world’s supply? 

Fred B. Sheriff, Secretary 

Sieben Ranch Co. 

Helena, Mont. 
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@@2s Your article “The Oil Shortage” (Sep- 
tember issue) was quite good. However, I think 
the article leaves the impression that in event 


of war American oils (excluding synthetics) 
would not suffice. This might well be the situa- 
tion in the more distant future, making eventual 
development of synthetic oils desirable. It ap- 
parently is not generally realized that net petro- 
leum movements from the Western to the East- 
ern Hemisphere exceed 600,000 barrels daily and 
estimates indicate that there will still be a surplus 
production capacity over Western Hemisphere 
demand of 300,000 to 500,000 barrels daily four to 
five years from now. This situation will probably 
have some effect on the timing and rapidity of 
growth of the future synthetic industry. 
Eugene Holman, President 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


? 
Sr: I am not so sure as the writer of “The 


Oil Shortage” seems to be, that the manufacture 
of gasoline from coal or oil shale will be eco- 
nomically feasible in as short a time as the article 
claims. Some interesting research is being done 
by the coal industry, and it may be that in cer- 
tain favorable locations the commercial produc- 
tion of gasoline et al from coal may be practicable 
sooner than we think. 

W.T. Holliday, President 

Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 


Sb: These recent experiences confirm my be- 


lief that many businessmen are shortsighted and 
selfish : 

Stationery Store business—is owned by an indi- 
vidual who in normal times was satisfied with a 
profit of $6000 to $8000. Last year his net was 
$22,000. Says he does not care to reduce prices 
while his competitors hold theirs up. 

Automobile dealer—selling new and used cars, 
has current earnings of $5000 to $6000 a month, 
normal earnings one-fourth to one-half. Admits 
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his repair department instructed to keep prices 
as high or higher than competitors. Sells used 
cars taken in trade at 75 to 100 percent markup. 
Says will not reduce prices until competitors do. 

Contractor—now making three to four times 
normal profit. Gets $10 to $12 a square foot for 
houses, says as long as competitors getting such 
prices he sees no reason to reduce his. Building 
homes for GI’s for $9000 to $10,000 which sold for 
half before the war. Says he doesn’t see how 
GI’s can pay such prices but since they are getting 
GI loans on a down payment of $500 he sees no 
reason to reduce his price. 

Through it all there runs a feeling of “get 
yours while you can and to hell with the future.” 
If this kind of business morality continues, we 
may have a revulsion from the majority group. 
When that time comes, capital and property 
owners may lose everything they have accumu- 
lated. 

R. G. S. 
Glendale, Cal. 


£ 
Sve: Is not your article on the Taft-Hartley 
law (September issue) misleading? You do not 
qualify it by saying that it applies to interstate 
only, not intrastate. 
R. D. Carlson, President 
New Maplecrest Laundry 
Plainfield, N. J. 


] Our article dealt with the law as federal 
legislation which is generally understood to 
apply only to interstate commerce. 


Cy 

St: One of the major problems of industry 
is the preparation of its sales organization to 
meet present competitive conditions. As “The 
Job of Making Salesmen” (September issue) in- 
dicates, there is no such thing as the “super- 
salesman” in today’s economy. The man who 
gets the business today is the one who knows 
his product, who can counsel his customers in 
good business practices and who has sufficiently 
broad vision to recognize opportunities for addi- 
tional progress. 

Bryan Houston 

Executive Vice President 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Long Isiand City, N. Y. 


€ 
Se: In view of the fact that all foreign busi- 
ness, from the post-civil war days down to the 
survey of our foreign business under George 
Peek early in the Roosevelt administration, was 
conducted at a considerable loss to the taxpayers, 
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why is that business desirable today? Certainly 
it is not good business so long as the taxpayers 
are obliged to furnish the money to foreign 
countries for making these purchases. Too many 
of our natural resources have been squandered 
to justify foreign trade on a one-way street. 

Dr. J. V. LaCroix 

The North American Veterinarian 

Evanston 


“ 
Sv: “A Primer on Lending Abroad” in your 


August issue inspires this letter. Am probably 
old fashioned and not up to date economically 
but to lend a customer, who has not paid his last 
loan, several billions seems to be pretty poor 
business. Keep them from starving—yes. They 
will soon be producing food. But to tax our- 
selves, to lend them money to buy our goods, 
to keep us busy, is just plain silly—like throwing 
it down a well. 

Robert C. Hosmer 

Syracuse 


€ 
Si: Your article “The Atom in Our Time” 


(September issue) I am sure will add to general 
understanding of the stakes every one has in 
making progress in this field, and of some of the 
difficulties. 

David E. Lilienthal, Chairman 

U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 

Washington, D. C. 


rol 
Sp: Your excellent article “The Atom in Our 


Time” is by far the best presentation I have seen. 
The uses of atomic energy are not yet appreciated 
by most Americans. This well balanced presen- 
tation will be of great help in bringing under- 
standing. ' 

W. A. Higginbotham 

Executive Secretary 
Federation of American Scientists 
Washington, D. C. 


A 
SS. I received a certain lift in reading your 


article “Everybody Lived Happily Ever After” 
(August issue). Almost all the news which we 
read today is based on the adverse side of life 
and we sometimes forget that each of us, for the 
most part, lives very normally. I hope that in 
the future you can give us an occasional] lift of 
the same nature. 

K. A. Harmon, President 

Wico Electric Co. 

West Springfield, Mass. 
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HE year 1960 will be a good one IF 

we avoid a big war, and IF we avoid 
a big depression between now and then. 

Or, to put it in a blunter way: 1960 
will be either a very good year or a very 
bad one. There’s not much chance of any- 
thing in between. If it turns out to be a 
very bad one—as a result of war and de- 
pression—the picture presented in this 
article will be nothing more than a missed 
opportunity, and many of us won’t be 
around to compare notes. But the assump- 
tion here is that we CAN reach 1960 
intact, without a major war or depression. 

This does not mean that the road ahead 
is either straight or smooth. The one 
thing that is clear is that the going will 
be rough. 

A business college dean says, for exam- 
ple, that many of his students—especially 
the veterans—don’t see a road at all. He 
says they are torn between the drive to 
help get the world out of its awful fix, and 
the instinct to say “To hell with it, Ill 
just get mine while the getting’s good.” 

The director of a famous aeronautical 
research laboratory talks about the need 
for a national “sense of purpose.” Back 
in frontier days, he observes, Americans 
generally seemed to know what they were 
doing, and why. Now the world is our 
frontier—not_ to conquer but to help set 
on its feet—for our own sake as well as 
the world’s. The challenge is even bigger, 
the opportunities even greater, if only we 
can grasp where—as individuals—we come 
in, and just what we can do about it. 
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An economist in the world’s largest 
electrical plant declares that we must have 
more facts from our government to show 
how business plans for expansion and de- 
velopment can dovetail into the bigger 
plans for keeping the peace. 

When all the doubts are added up, and 
all the decisions made, here is the kind 
of year it is likely to be: 

& The prosperity of 1960 will be like the 
prosperity of 1925-29 rather than a pros- 
perity based on super-planning. It will 
not be a “full-employment” utopia. There 
will be 3,200,000 out of work—shifting be- 
tween jobs, on strike, laid off or bone 
lazy. But there will be 60,200,000 at work. 
(In 1940, there were 7,500,000 unemployed 
and 46,900,000 at work.) 

& Employment will be more stable. Even 
the recessions of the 1950’s won’t halt the 
trend toward greater stability. People 
will save a smaller part of their incomes 
because people will be more secure. These 
factors will bring about the best market 
in American history. 

& The 1960 living standard will be about 
a third higher than it was in the 1930’s. 
Basic to an understanding of why this 
will be so is the figure 18.2. This 1s the 
rate at which the productivity of labor in 
this country has advanced—on the aver- 
age—every 10 years since 1850. The ad- 
vance, of course, has been most rapid in 
recent decades. The 18.2 figure is a “safe,” 
conservative figure which takes no par- 
ticular account of new kinds of applied 
energy, atomic or otherwise. 

& “New machinery” will continue to re- 
lease workers from tending their old ma- 
chines. It will give workers better jobs 
in manufacturing, or in the service trades. 
(Service trades will keep on growing.) 

& There will also be many improvements 
and changes in the power system: more 
turbines, more hydro-electric plants, im- 
proved fuels. Petroleum reserves and 
natural gas may become a problem, but 
there is plenty of coal. In Mississippi, 
let’s say, a small factory will actually 
be powered, if not by atomic energy, with 
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a “helio-engine,”’ directly utilizing the 
sunlight which falls on the roof of the 
plant to run the machinery underneath. 

& Most Americans will make their living 
in 1960 by producing the kind of goods 
and services that are already familiar to 
us in 1947. If it seems a better living, 
it will not be because of anything fantastic 
or unreal in its general outlines and pro- 
portions. 1960 will be, by and large, 
just a really good year for business. 
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Chapter 





OW, with a quick shift, let us assume 
N we are in 1960, looking at its life, get- 
ting to know its people. From a reading 
of the morning paper it does not seem 
like a Golden Age. Developments in Eu- 
rope are still disquieting. There is domes- 
tic news of strikes, lock-outs, chiseling, mo- 
nopolies, rackets in business and in labor, 
of poverty, sickness and crime. The edi- 
torial writers are perturbed this morning 
over an estimate that the public spends 
more for chewing-gum than for books. 
Furthermore, some of the 1960 gum not 
only pops but whistles. 
> Bill Ostraberg reads the sports and 
comics pages and lets it go at that. He 
is just “an average guy,” and he would be 
the first to admit it. He is average in 
his social life, and also in his income. He 
gets a guaranteed annual wage of $3196 a 
year. (All money figures in this article 
are in 1947 dollars at the 1947 price and 
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wage level.) This income is exactly the 
middle income for city dwellers in the U.S. 
in 1960. Of all the 32,400,001 ‘“‘consumer 
units” (which means unmarried workers 
and heads of families in cities and towns), 
16,200,000 earn more than Ostraberg does, 
16,200,000 earn less. 

So in looking at Ostraberg we are look- 
ing at a pretty typical city dweller of 1960. 

Bill drives a truck in the yard of the 
Hercules Tractor Plant near Cleveland for 
$1.90 an hour. He stands about five ten, 
with blue eyes and straw-colored hair. 
Bill is the kind of man in a crowd who can 
be led either way. This is not to say he 
altogether lacks backbone or leadership. 
During World War II he functioned 
capably as acting corporal for two weeks 
of the toughest fighting in Italy. He 
came back, incidentally, with a very poor 
opinion of “foreigners,” among whom he 
naturally does not include the Swedes. He 
married a girl he had known in high school 
—she finished and he did not—and they 
have three children. 

Back in 1940, before he was drafted, 
Bill drove a truck in another factory where 
he earned $2045 a year. The largest part 
of his increased earnings since 1940 has 
been due to the general post-war rise in 
the price level. Even so he lives as well 
in 1960 on his $3196 as a $2600 man lived 
in 1940. 

It is true that his 1960 truck does a 
better job. And because of smart person- 
nel management and a profit-sharing plan, 
he takes more interest in his work than 
formerly. His union has helped to keep 
his wages up. But generally speaking, it 
is the general rise in living standards, made 
possible by greater productivity, which 
has swept Ostraberg and his family onto 
a higher plateau. 

We had our choice (during the 1950’s) 
to work more than 40 hours a week and 
thus attain a still greater rise in produc- 
tion, or to take out part of the dividend in 
more leisure. The unions voted for more 
leisure. Bill Ostraberg now works a 35- 
hour week (which is about five hours a 
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week less than the general U. S. average). 

Ostraberg figures that his monthly home 
payments are a form of savings and 
that social security will look after his old 
age. His small bank account is theoreti- 
cally earmarked for the children’s educa- 
tion, but this account is often depleted 
for other things. 
© Our next citizen of 1960 is representa- 
tive of the higher income group. Back in 
1946, when Ostraberg was returning from 
the wars, Fred Miller was a sophomore at 
a midwestern State University. 

Fred took many science courses, but 
made little practical use of this training. 
After graduation, he married a Denver 
girl he met while doing his year of com- 
pulsory military service. Having returned 
to Indianapolis, where his father had run 
a shoe-repair business, Fred opened a shoe- 
store of his own. 

In 1960 Fred Miller is only 32 years old, 
very successful, and an ideal consumer 
from every point of view. His 1960 per- 
sonal income will be $12,500 before in- 
come taxes. Of course, this is a good year, 
but his average for the past decade—al- 
lowing for one year when he went in the 
red—will be over the $7000 line. 

Next year—in 1961—“if things quiet 
down” (and to well-informed people of 
1960, it seems an uncertain time) Fred 
plans to open a branch in an Indianapolis 
suburb, not too far out for surface trans- 
portation yet far enough out to catch a 
little of the swank “helicopter-commut- 
ing” trade. 

Fred Miller works hard for his living, 
much longer hours than Ostraberg. He 
pays a fifth of his income in taxes, for the 
income groups over $5000 carry the bulk 
of federal taxation. Yet knowing that he 
reaps a much greater reward, he has the 
grace not to feel sorry for himself. 

& Our third man is Sam Wilcox. He is 
representative of the low income group. 
He earns $1800 a year teaching history 
and citizenship in a rural consolidated 
school in Georgia. At age 58, Sam hopes 
to retire soon. With the pay rises of re- 
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cent years, he is at the top of the lower 
one-quarter of all consumer units. 

The Wilcoxes are not without resources. 
For example, an enormous radio-phono- 
graph with an imported record-changer, 
costing $1000 when it was new in 1940, 
has lately fallen into their lap at auction 
for $18.50. Naturally, it will play only 
the obsolete dise records. (The 1950’s 
offered a number of such “free rides” in 
yesterday’s luxuries to those who had the 
requisite frame of mind to enjoy them.) 

There are 155,100,000 of us all in the 
United States in 1960, compared with 132,- 
500,000 in 1940. Women outnumber 
men, for the first time in American history. 
Naturally, we’re all older by 1960, but in 
that year 13 percent of us are more than 
60 years old, compared with only 10 per- 
cent wn 1940. 

In 1940 the average size of the American 
family was about three-and-a-half people. 
In 1960 the average family is a little 
smaller. The Ostrabergs, with three chil- 
dren, are ahead of the game, as are the 
Millers with two children. The Wilcoxes 
on $1800 a year have managed one child. 

We have bigger crops, but 2 million 
fewer farm families. Sam Wilcox as a 
child had picked cotton with his family; 
now an electronically-operated picker does 
much of the work. Many of the smaller 
farmers, in the South and elsewhere, have 
gone to work in town. 

The 7 million more fortunate farm fami- 
lies remaining can meet our needs handily, 
with 1960’s methods. 

Helicopters and the commercial distri- 
bution of atomic energy, just underway in 
1960, are speeding up the mixing of town 
and countryside already started. Fred 
Miller, who serves on the Indianapolis 
planning board, is busy trying to make the 
mixing-up orderly, attractive and profit- 
able. There are still large cities, but their 
erowth has slowed down. 

The population keeps moving west, until 
by 1960 the center of population has 
crossed into Illinois from its 1940 location 
two miles southeast of Carlisle, Ind. There 
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are fewer “foreigners.” As late as 1930, 
10 percent of Americans—like Bill Ostra- 
berg’s father—had arrived here within the 
previous 20 to 25 years, but by 1960 the 
proportion is considerably less than 1 per- 
cent. There is some talk now of enlarging 
the immigration quotas. For the first time, 
emigration from the United States has 
started. Atomic energy has lately been 
used by Australia to irrigate vast areas 
of the desert, and Ostraberg’s oldest boy 
talks about staking out a claim. 

We are somewhat healthier, better edu- 
cated and more highly skilled. But Mrs. 
Miller, who reads The Saturday Review of 
Literature, complains, (as her parents did 
in the 1920’s) that we are becoming ‘“‘too 
standardized” in thinking and behavior. 





Chapter 3 





HE Ostrabergs’ house, in a suburb of 
ors could have been seen on the 
cover of the Architectural Forum at vari- 
ous times during the 1930’s and 1940’s. 
But it was not built, in any large numbers, 
until the 1950’s were well under way. The 
Ostrabergs bought in 1958. They paid 
$6000 for a new six-room, one-story house 
on a lot 80 by 100 feet, utilities installed, 
in a “complete” development called Dream 
Acres. (Nothing has yet been done about 
subdivision names.) 

But a great deal has been done about 
the house and lot. The house is a factory 
job, the parts being assembled at the site 
in one week’s time. It has three smallish 
bedrooms, with generous closets, bath, 
kitchen, screened rear porch, living room 
and dining space, utility room with circu- 
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lating heater and laundry, and an attic 
fan. There is no basement, no fireplace, 
no plaster, no cracks. 

What does it look like? If you asked 
Bill Ostraberg, he would take his pipe out 
of his mouth and say, “It just looks like a 
house, that’s all.” His wife would say, “I 
suppose you'd call it modern. But my 
bedroom suite is Colonial, and it seems to 
go all right.” 

It happens to be porcelain-enamel steel, 
but it could just as well have been of 
plastic blocks, concrete, wood, even brick 
or stone, at about the same price. For in 
the last few years the producers and dis- 
tributors of the older building materials 
and the old craft unions have reorganized 
their methods, in the face of competition 
from newer materials, to deliver a com- 
parable job at a comparable price. And 
so the “small builders” who now put up 
200-300 houses at a time, are giving the 
prefabricated houses real competition in 
the low-price field. 

The Ostrabergs had a choice of floor 
plans and interior finishes a little wider 
than the choice they have in buying any 
standard make of automobile. They had 
a pretty wide selection of manufacturers, 
although the field is beginning to narrow 
down as the larger companies consolidate. 

For the first time in history, the price 
of houses is beginning to go down as pro- 
duction rises. 

The reason is that following the end of 
rent control after World War II, a stiff 
increase in rents and fantastic building 
costs brought fierce public agitation for a 
low-rent national housing program. Cries 
of “Communism” from the real-estate 
lobby fell on deaf ears. The Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill was finally enacted, with 
strong middle-class support. With some 
assistance in public financing and plan- 
ning, large-scale developers in_ several 
cities began to rehabilitate run-down 
neighborhoods and erect big housing de- 
velopments. 

Behind the scenes, the bloc of builders, 
labor unions and bankers which together 
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had resisted modernization of the home- 
building industry now began to split. 
Fearing government competition, heavy 
industry began to cast around in earnest 
for means of beating the government to the 
draw. Banks and insurance companies 
had less reason to fear mass-production 
housing than during the 1930’s and early 
40’s, when they had strenuously resisted 
“orefabrication” as a danger to their mort- 
gages in a depressed real-estate market. 
The high post-war price level protected 
their stake in the older houses and made 
them willing to back the new. 

With a positive push from Wall Street 
money and Detroit skill, factory houses 
really began to roll by the mid-50’s. The 
CIO unions went along. Building codes in 
city after city were revised. Thousands 
of small contractors were wiped out, al- 
though some grouped together or found 
jobs with the big operators. 

Beginning about 1955, a swelling vol- 
ume of production from the assembly lines 
and from new methods of erecting houses 
on the building site tapped the “mass 
market.” A four-room house for young 
couples, with unit additions at $1000 each, 
sold for $4000; ‘“‘trade-ins” were accepted. 
The demand for publicly-supported low- 
rent projects slackened. The law was not 
repealed, for the housing needs of the 
country had not been met in full. 

But with the production of private hous- 
ing at 1,377,000 units annually by 1960, 
private industry since 1947 has come 
within 82 percent of providing decent 
shelter, by modern standards, for every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States. Most of the 4 million urban homes 
which in 1940 lacked private toilet or bath 
have been torn down or brought up to 
scratch. A million of the most dilapidated 
farmhouses have been abandoned. 

The Ostrabergs’ new house has less floor 
space and fewer rooms than their old 
home. Its advantage lies in its airiness, 
trim design and good construction, superior 
equipment, usable storage space, low up- 
keep cost and much easier maintenance. 
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With his well-engineered home, Ostra- 
berg is luckier than some of his friends 
who bought similar “dream houses” and 
found that some of the “wonderful new 
features” had been achieved at the expense 
of heavy repair bills. 

There was nothing so terrible about the 
Ostrabergs’ old house. It was a two-story, 
narrow, dark box of cement blocks, frizzled 
in a half-hearted suggestion of stone, ex- 
actly like its neighbors in the row. On 
Saturday nights, Ostraberg had sometimes 
fumbled at the wrong front door. The 
back yard was a thin patch of crab grass 
where Mrs. Ostraberg stooped under flap- 
ping clotheslines, always conscious of gar- 
bage odors and the snarling truck noises 
from the alley where the children played. 
The Ostrabergs had rented there, paying 
slightly more than their monthly pay- 
ments in Dream Acres. 

In Dream Acres the houses also are 
basically alike. But contrasts in finish, 
flowers and shrubbery and arrangement of 
houses on curving roads make definite dif- 
ferences in appearance. Shade trees are 
growing at three times the speed of 1947, 
thanks to hybridization and forced feed- 
ing. By staggering the arrangement of the 
houses, each family has a fairly private 
outdoor living space at the front or rear. 
There are no garbage cans; garbage dis- 
posal units come installed in sinks. 

With underpasses for children and old 
people under the main road, Mrs. Ostra- 
berg feels the children are safe almost any- 
where. At the shopping center are a 
movie, church, bowling alley, swimming 
pool and playground. 

Here, too, the Ostrabergs are better off 
than many of Bill’s fellow plant-workers 
who are living in developments put up by 
the same methods but with much less 
imagination. 

Into the Ostrabergs’ old neighborhood 
of frizzled concrete, Negro families from 
a slum are now moving. Block after block 
of empty tenements are being condemned 
and demolished by the city. There is al- 
ready a movement back toward the cen- 
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ter of town into the “redeveloped” areas. 

It is still possible to buy a “custom- 
built” home in 1960. Unfortunately, the 
Millers’ house does not show up clearly in 
the crystal ball, for Mrs. Miller inherited 
many valuable antiques and it is not clear 
whether she was able to accept new func- 
tional architecture, insisted on out-and- 
out Colonial, or settled for a compromise. 
In any case, it’s a nice place, costing 
around $26,000 in 1957, and equipped with 
a heat pump. It has three bedrooms, a 
convertible study and_ two-and-a-half 
baths; there is a carport and a fine flat 
place on the lawn used for badminton, 
croquet and helicopter landing. There 
also are picture windows and a patio, plus 
a fireplace in the master bedroom which 
does not draw well. There is no base- 
ment. There is a mortgage. 

The Wilcoxes are buying a small second- 
hand house in the suburbs of a small Geor- 
gia city—five small rooms with fireplace 
and side porch, which cost $6000 new in 
1940. 

In 1946, at the height of the last post- 
war housing shortage, this house had sold 
for $12,000. Then it depreciated to $5000, 
just barely within the Wilcoxes’ range. 
Low income groups everywhere are begin- 
ning to take over the less pretentious 
white-collar suburbs of pre-war days. 





Chapter 4 








HE Ostraberg house does not have an 
| vente dish-washer. This seems rather 
surprising, but in buying their new house 
the Ostrabergs had to skimp somewhere. 
Anyway, the synthetic soaps do not leave 
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a film, and the dishes dry themselves clean. 
Now and then the Ostrabergs use a ten- 
cent disposable table set of light-weight 
plastic plates, knives and forks which can 
be burned or thrown away. 

No gadget pleases Mrs. Ostraberg more 
than her company table cloth, which looks 
like a fine piece of damask but can be 
wiped off like oil cloth if anything spills. 
She is very happy, too, about her laundry. 
The equipment not only washes but dries. 
No more hanging clothes out. 

The laundry unit cost around $300 and 
is being financed as part of the house 
mortgage. But on this account the Ostra- 
bergs have put off buying new furniture. 
When they do, it will be the stain-resistant 
kind, so that a glass can be set down any- 
where in the living room without leaving 


aring. They are using their old vacuum 
cleaner; the remote-control model can 
wait. 


Life is simpler in a great many small 
ways: household insects are less of a nui- 
sance, there’s no winter coal pile, light 
bulbs last indefinitely (many lights are 
fluorescent, too), plumbing is really quiet. 
Yet it is still work to keep house, and Mrs. 
Ostraberg works longer than her husband. 
More of the work is in doing things she 
enjoys, such as gardening or making cur- 
tains, but it is work just the same. 

The one tremendous miracle has been 
the long-overdue application of mass pro- 
duction methods and lowered unit costs to 
the ancient, stubborn industry of housing; 
and this has had a good effect on business 
in general. For example, the demand for 
1,300,000 refrigerators for new houses and 
for other new customers, plus a replace- 
ment demand for 2,700,000 units, means 
that 4 million new refrigerators are sold in 
1960—almost twice as many as in 1940. 
Other appliances have kept pace. Busi- 
ness is far better than it was before the 
market became theoretically “saturated.” 
Obsolete electric refrigerators without food 
freezers are even being sold to Alabama 
sharecroppers in considerable numbers. 

The Millers own some of the flashier 
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things. The electronic oven, like the re- 
mote-control lawnmower which Fred runs 
from the chaise longue with a highball in 
hand, is a pure luxury (often needing re- 
pair) but a lot of fun. There is a tele- 
vision receiver with wire recorder in the 
living-room, and a facsimile newspaper is 
printed in the study. 

There are a good many imported items 
of various kinds around the Millers’ place 
and at their summer cabin: wicker furni- 
ture, rugs, pictures and handicraft articles. 
Because the Millers travel more and be- 
cause tariffs have been gradually reduced, 
Fred and his wife buy more and more such 
things from the rich variety of human 
cultures and civilizations. 

Until recently Mrs. Miller employed a 
maid. Now a housekeeping corporation 
under yearly contract keeps windows 
washed, floors scrubbed and waxed, silver 
polished and so on, using specialists and 
machines which do magnificent work. She 
isn’t quite sure whether or not she likes 
it better, though; ‘‘too impersonal.”’ 

We spend a total of 2 billion 600 million 
dollars for domestic service in 1960. This 
1s more than double what we spent in 1940. 
But there are fewer servants than there 
were in 1940. 3 

The Wilcoxes in their five-room Colonial 
house aren’t concerned about such doings. 
Their house, by the way, looks much the 
same inside as it did 20 years ago. The 
furniture came with the house—at quite a 
bargain, for the shift to modern built-in 
things and better period furniture has 
created a large surplus of used pieces. 
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HE Ostrabergs rent a locker at a frozen 

food storage plant run by Bill’s union. 
There is also a small freezing unit in their 
refrigerator. Yet the high cost of living is 
still with us in 1960, and the Ostrabergs 
continue to buy canned goods, especially 
when it seems a long time until pay-day. 

They like canned beef from the Argen- 
tine, now coming in volume over a moder- 
ate tariff, and canned apple-sauce. They 
do not do much home-freezing; Mrs. 
Ostraberg has not yet fully mastered the 
tricky art. 

Frozen foods and electronics play a 
bigger part in the background of their 
life. The plant cafeteria offers a far 
greater variety than it used to, and when 
the foreman and his wife come to dinner 
Mrs. Ostraberg splurges with a quick- 
frozen dinner from the delicatessen. 

Eating, drinking and smoking take close 
to a third of the Ostraberg family’s dollar, 
almost the same percentage as in 1940. 
With an income of $3196, they spend more 
than the national average for food, less 
for liquor and tobacco. (Mrs. Ostraberg 
smoked as a girl, but gave it up.) They 
eat too much sugar, fats and oils, and 
beans, and not enough leafy green and 
yellow vegetables and milk, but they are 
a healthy lot and have no complaints. 
About three-fourths of the time they have 
margarine instead of butter. (The League 
of Women Voters’ agitation in the mid- 
50’s brought about repeal of the restrictive 
laws against colored margarine. ) 
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Mrs. Miller, in the $12,500 income 
group, buys most of her vegetables pre- 
packaged (with surplus leaves or roots cut 
off). The Millers eat pretty much any- 
thing they have a mind to, at any time. 
Since all vegetables on high-grade truck- 
farms are bred for vitamins and minerals 
by 1960, it is now simpler to feed the chil- 
dren. The vegetable garden at their sum- 
mer place is also less trouble than form- 
erly, because of new weed-killers and other 
new sprays and dusts. 

The Miller family eats less bread than 
their parents did in 1940. (But the 1960 
bakers, to hold their share of the market 
against competition from other foods, are 
selling a tastier loaf.) The Millers, how- 
ever, drink more milk—296 quarts a year 
compared with 213 consumed by an equiv- 
alent family in 1940. Both the Millers 
and Ostrabergs eat out more than was 
usual twenty years before. 

It is only by close management that the 
Wilcoxes are well-fed. Some cotton-mill 
families in the same county, with the same 
cash income, show touches of pellagra. 
Wilcox and his wife drink as much milk as 
the Millers, and eat twice the average 1940 
consumption of leafy green and yellow 
vegetables, but they have cut down on 
other things. 

The 1960 national bill for food, liquor 
and tobacco totals about 481% billion dol- 
lars, of which some 8 billion dollars goes 
for liquor and 4 billion dollars for tobacco. 
At a fairly moderate increase in cost—only 
about 41% billion dollars more—the needs 
of all Americans for an adequate “mini- 
mum” diet could be met in full. It would 
really be more a matter of education than 
of added cost to have all Americans in the 
lower income groups eat at least as well as 
the Wilcox family. Since 1947 we have 
moved in that direction; dairies, for in- 
stance, have expanded relatively more 
than flour-mills. 

Throughout the 1950’s we kept on eat- 
ing 15 percent more, on the average, than 
before World War II, and American agri- 
culture continued to amaze the world. 
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Farm exports in 1960 are 15 percent of 
total farm production. The trend toward 
farm tenancy, which had disturbed the 
New Dealers, has been arrested. The trend 
is toward fewer and bigger farms, fewer 
tenants and more skilled hired hands. 

Agriculture, like big industry, is now 
planning its production. Long used to the 
national crop goals drawn up with the 
assistance of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, farmers are now getting used to the 
annual world crop goals announced by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. There is nothing com- 
pulsory about each nation’s share, any 
more than about each farmer’s share in 
the national crop goals, but in both cases 
the vast majority go along. 

Production continues at a high level in 
our own country while it rises year by 
year in Europe, Asia and Latin America. 
In those regions the people consume a 
surprising amount of food as soon as they 
can afford it; there are no serious food 
surpluses. 

Thus far there is no organization on the 
face of the earth which estimates the 
world’s industrial production and con- 
sumption requirements in advance. But 
it is in that direction, year by year, that 
civilization seems to be moving. 
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HE Ostrabergs spend a little more for 
j econ and on their personal appear- 
ance than average people did in 1940, 
but the change has come about gradually, 
with shorter hours, more travel, more 
games and “sport clothes,” longer school- 
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ing for the kids, more “white-collar” peo- 
ple in their neighborhood. 

The 1960 clothes are a better buy for 
the money. Thy last longer, require less 
pressing and cleaning, hold their shape. 
Wool and cotton, as well as silk, compete 
with synthetics all down the line, and 
some clothes are electronically “welded” 
with plastic seams, so that there is very 
little sewing in them. 

By 1960 a stranger from Venezuela or 
the Soviet Union, seeing our three families 
together at the movies, would consider 
that they were dressed exactly alike and 
belonged to the same “class.” (The aver- 
age Russian of 1960 is perhaps rather 
more conscious of class distinctions than 
the average American.) 

Certainly the “class” differences are in- 
creasingly subtle. Mr. Miller’s shaving 
lotion is called “Maine Woods” and costs 
three times as much as Ostraberg’s, but 
is the same stuff. Miller shaves at least 
once a day, Ostraberg about four times 
a week. 

Mrs. Miller spends twice as much for 
clothing as her husband, who buys tailored 
suits. Mrs. Ostraberg spends perhaps 20 
percent more than her husband for clothes 
and looks. Down in Georgia, Mrs. Wilcox 
actually spends less than her husband for 
clothes. A teacher must have decent busi- 
ness suits for his schoolroom. 

The changing times have halted the 
downward drift of clothing expense as a 
proportion of total expenditures, notice- 
able in previous decades. ‘Personal ap- 
pearance” items continue to rise, whether 
a symptom of decay or democratization. 
In Georgia it is only an occasional Mrs. 
Wileox who always does her own hair. 
The Main Street beauty parlors are 
crowded with the wives and daughters of 
the millworkers. 

Amid the general abundance of 1960 
there are still thousands of Americans who 
know at times what it is to be ragged, 
cold. Sometimes it is their own fault, 
sometimes it is not; human nature and the 
economic machinery still have kinks. 
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HE Ostrabergs have two weeks’ vaca- 

tion with pay. They have been to the 
Grand Canyon, to Mexico, to the Great 
Smokies by family car. They are begin- 
ning to think of going to Europe. Why 
not, with a grandfather still living in 
Sweden and international air travel at 
4 cents a mile? The Ostrabergs travel as 
much on their $3196 income as a middle- 
class family earning twice the money 
would have traveled 20 years before. 

Their second-hand car, a 1957 model, 
does not look vastly different from the ad- 
vanced models of a decade before. The 
engine in the rear delivers more efficient 
power from higher-test gasoline. Atomic 
research has made possible improved and 
lighter metals. The tires and upholstery 
will last as long as the car. It is one of 
the 1957 Big Four, costing less new, at 
1947 prices, than one of the Big Three 
in 1947. 

More than 5 million new passenger cars 
are sold annually in the U.S. in 1960, for 
a total of 5% billion doliars. There is one 
car for each three-and-a-half people, com- 
pared with one car for four-and-a-half 
people in 1941. But the biggest future 
market, some are saying, lies abroad. The 
purchasing power of Europe, Asia and 
Latin America is steadily rising along with 
increasing industrialization. 

Midget, light-weight two-seaters, sell- 
ing for the price of a good motorcycle in 
1947 and costing less to run, are popular 
on the bad roads of the Brazilian hinter- 
land. Wilcox, in Georgia, as seon as he 
can afford it on his $1800 salary, plans 
to buy a midget car manufactured in Ten- 
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nessee. This car is made of plastics out 
of products grown on southern farms. 
Meanwhile, the Wilcoxes travel little. 
Once they went to Canada in an air-con- 
ditioned bus. It was equipped with indi- 
vidual head-phone radio receivers and a 
movie screen for night travel. 

The Millers travel the most. Their 1960 
“opera” convertible has a “roller-top” of 
new, light-weight metal, strong enough 
when erected to provide real protection. 
The car also boasts one tray of ice-cubes, 
underseat toilet, television receiver (by 
law, television is allowed only in the rear 
seats), and a compartment for telephone 
and directory. 

It is hard to escape the telephone any- 
where; some people go to wild areas of 
National Forests for this purpose; others 
go abroad. 

The Millers have already flown to Eu- 
rope, when the children were in summer 
camp, and will go again when the kids 
are grown. Some time after Sam Wilcox 
retires from the public-school system, and 
his son has gone to work, he and his wife 
plan to go to Europe on a freighter. 
(Possibly by then it will be an atomic- 
powered freighter. ) 

Fred Miller, on his business trips, al- 
most always flies. Airline travel in 1960 
totals more than 20 billion passenger miles, 
a little under the total for either trains or 
busses. Domestic airline fares are down 
to 3 cents a mile. When World War IT 
ended, only 286 places in the country were 
approved stops on scheduled airlines. Now 
there are transport stops in 2000 cities 
and towns, and every place of even a 
thousand inhabitants is within easy reach 
of an airport. 

Turbine engines of 10,000 horsepower 
are common on big airliners. The 
premium-fare planes which cross the coun- 
try in five or six hours develop 20,000 to 
30,000 horsepower. The “supersonic ceil- 
ing” which in 1947 restricted practical 
speeds to less than 700 miles per hour has 
been licked, for military purposes. The 
army can send a rocket from coast-to- 
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coast in one hour’s time; but the cost is 
too great for a commercial pay-load. 

Within the U. S., 1960 air-travel has 
the same safety record as railroad-travel 
had in the 1940’s. Intensive research in 
radar scanning and television, stricter 
trafic contro! at airports, and personnel 
training have done wonders. For example, 
no plane now leaves New York for Wash- 
ing, or vice-versa, until it knows exactly 
how, where and when it will come in at 
the other end. To all intents and pur- 
poses, “they fly on tracks.” 

Private flying in the post-war decade 
has disappointed some of the prophets. 
Only about 750,000 individually-owned 
aircraft are in use in 1960. About 200,000 
of these are helicopters. In thinly settled 
parts, such as the Southwest, private 
planes are most useful. Elsewhere, the 
rapid growth of secondary airlines serving 
smaller cities and towns has made the 
private plane something of a sportsman’s 
luxury, like a sailboat. Nevertheless, the 
country is dotted with 5000 small air parks 
for personal flying. 

Neither the combination ground-air ve- 
hicle, not wholly satisfying in either ca- 
pacity, nor the helicopter has swept the 
nation off the ground. But the helicopter 
bus, carrying 8 or 10 commuters, is grad- 
ually extending the suburban range of 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Philadelphia to 125 miles. 

The railroads reached their post-war 
peacetime passenger peak in the 50’s, but 
it seems likely that they will be able to 
hold their share of the 1960 business. Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller enjoyed one whole vaca- 
tion aboard a luxury rail-liner; their room 
had a shower, and a famous chef super- 
vised the cuisine. The family car, for 
use on side-trips, rode along with them. 

The old 1947 “Train of Tomorrow” has 
recently gone into service on a Georgia 
branch line, where the “astra dome” cre- 
ated as much excitement among the Wil- 
cores and their friends as it did on its 
original tour years ago. 

On all main roads clover-leaf turns are 
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becoming the rule, stop-lights the excep- 
tion. There is not a single grade-crossing 
fatality on a main highway in 1960. At 
the approaches to large cities, traffic is 
directed by short-wave radio, with which 
many cars and all interstate trucks are 
equipped. 

Early in the 1950’s Fred Miller took to 
leaving his car at a garage a half-mile 
from his Indianapolis shoe-store and 
walking the rest of the way. Speed of 
motor vehicle traffic in the rush-hours was 
down to a crawling five miles an hour, 
and drivers of private cars and passengers 
on busses and trolleys suffered alike. 

By 1960, the traffic situation is better. 
Fred was a strong supporter of the meas- 
ures by which this city solved its trans- 
portation crisis and housing problem simul- 
taneously. At the beginning of a slump 
in the 1950’s, Indianapolis expanded its 
“redevelopment” program for elimination 
of slums and blighted areas and for the 
orderly development of suburban facilities. 

This master-plan had already been 
drawn some years previously under the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner Act. Federal as- 
sistance funds were available, and some 
preliminary work had been done. Later 
in the ’50’s, a related transportation plan 
was drawn up and presented to the voters 
as a separate bond issue. 

The transportation plan included large 
new parking lots downtown for cars and 
helicopters and a new system of express 
highways. Even so, the planners realized 
that there would not be room for all the 
citizens of Indianapolis to drive their cars 
to work. So the plan also called for more 
high-speed commuting services by rail, 
highway and air. These services soon 
withdrew thousands of private automobiles 
from the streets each morning and evening 
so that both private and public drivers 
made faster time through the downtown 
streets. 

“Rush-hour,” said the Indianapolis Star 
in 1959, “is dead.” 

It is a shiny world of wings and wheels 
in which we have placed our puppets, but 
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there are still wrinkles in many a fender, 
dust on the windshields, indigestion after 
eating from dirty dishes at a roadside 
stand, and Ostraberg has just bought a 
horrible chromium what-not, which he 
could not afford, for his rear bumper. 
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Chapter 8 








AYS in which Americans amuse them- 
W...- in 1960 (besides traveling) 
were foreseeable years ago. For example, 
in February of ’60 a bunch of jokesters 
from California dropped particles of dry 
ice on a rain cloud above Miami and pre- 
The culprits are 





cipitated a snowstorm. 
now in jail. 

But most citizens get their recreation in 
a less flamboyant form. Movies are still 
a staple amusement. But the practice of 
enjoying movies at home via television 
hasn’t entirely caught on. 

Mrs. Ostraberg says, “It just isn’t the 
same thing as going to a show.” Bill Ostra- 
berg says: “Phooey! I sit all day ridin’ 
the truck in the yard.” He turns off the 
radio switch and leaves for the neighbor- 
hood bar-and-grill. Or as the sociologists 
put it, “He finishes the working day with- 
out the sense of achievement necessary to 
mental health.” 

What Ostraberg would do with his in- 
creased leisure in 1960 occupied the minds 
of many earnest people in 1947. He real- 
izes neither their best hopes nor their 
worst fears. 

Actually, by 1960 we are close to meet- 
ing the estimated national needs for rec- 
reation. We have more state parks with 
week-end cabins, more sightseeing busses 
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and guides, more football, golf, softball. 
Radios, theaters, musical instruments con- 
tinue on the upgrade, along with pets, read- 
ing and hobbies (particularly photog- 
raphy). 

As for the Millers and the Wilcoxes, 
it is useless to outline their recreational 
expenditures or activities. Fred’s work in 
running the shoe-store is a satisfactory 
“creative outlet”; he is usually content 
after work to relax. The gadgets avail- 
able for his relaxation are myriad, but he 
takes them less seriously than the Ostra- 
bergs because to him they are relatively 
less important. 

The Wilcoxes do not have fancy gadgets. 
But fish are biting in Georgia as in In- 
diana, the warm sun and green grass feel 
the same, and there is a little more time 
in 1960 than in 1940 to enjoy them. 

In Georgia, of course, there are two 
races of people, white and black, and they 
do not always share the same sports or 
parks and playgrounds; but there is better 
provision for both races than there had 
been in 1940. Wilcox can already count a 
cood many improvements which have come 
about in 20 years. Wilcox is a Negro. 

Recreation helps to make us healthier 
in 1960, but the chief reason for better 
health has certainly been the rising na- 
tional income. People go more often to 
the doctor, and they go sooner. 

But even so, we fall far short of meeting 
the basic minimum needs for national 
health: 

& There are not enough doctors or den- 
tists, not ¢nough nurses, not enough hos- 
pital beds. 

& Mental hospitals are still seriously over- 
crowded. 

& There are not enough mental hygiene 
clinics or enough clinics for crippled chil- 
dren. 

& County health programs are still inade- 
quate in parts of the South. 

Year in and year out, Bill Ostraberg 
spends the same proportion of his income 
for doctor, hospital and dentist bills as a 
family head of the same earnings would 
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have spent in 1940. But he gets more for 
his money. 

His doctor is engaged in group practice 
with four other men, in what amounts to 
a small clinic, to which the Ostrabergs 
pay a flat yearly fee of approximately 
$200. In return for this fee, they are pro- 
tected against most contingencies. There 
is no great cash economy involved, but 
with their bills paid in advance, they go 
to the doctor earlier. The Wilcoxes in 
Georgia had helped in the organization of 
a local “group practice” plan, similar to 
that which the Ostrabergs use. 

Medical science has made remarkable 
advances. By 1950 it was conservatively 
estimated that medical by-products of 
atomic research had saved more lives than 
were lost in the bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Several forms of cancer, hither- 
to incurable, yielded to research during 
the late 1950’s, but no general cancer 
“cure” has been developed. 

In 1960 innumerable patent medicine 
remedies, with appropriate testimonials, 
are still offered for sale. The American 
citizen of that year does not go to the den- 
tist until his teeth hurt, despite the fact 
that all dentistry 1s now “painless,” at 
least until the novocaine wears off. (Fash- 
ionable dentists of 1960 have television on 
the ceiling.) The need for insurance seems 
no less to a great many citizens, despite 
the advances in social security and medi- 
cal care, than it had 20 years before. 
There are still accidents, operations, un- 
expected disasters, sudden death. 

The inadequacies of public education 
and of teachers’ salaries came strongly to 
public attention during the 1950’s. The 
result was increased federal aid. This 
help, which was made available without 
subjecting the schools to federal control, 
has done more to change the educational 
picture than any other one development 
during the 20-year period. We now spend 
714% billion dollars for education of all 
sorts in 1960, compared with less than 4 
billion in 1940. 

(This 71% billion is still 21% billion short 
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of what we ought to spend—and can afford 
to spend—on education.) 

But the increased expenditures for edu- 
cation have not wiped out the high cost of 
previous skimping on education. Back 
in 1947 about 7 million American children 
received no schooling, and the nation car- 
ried an estimated 10 million “practical 
illiterates” unable to read a newspaper 
or write a letter. 

These ‘practical illiterates’”’ shared in 
making the great decisions of the early 
1950’s with a vast number of the semi- 
educated, among whom we must count 
our friend Ostraberg. He was the target 
from the extreme left and the extreme 
right. Spotting his fears and his preju- 
dices, extremists of all kinds aimed their 
poisoned arrows at Ostraberg throughout 
this whole decade. It was tough for him 
to see things even half-way straight. 

Of course, there were counter-influences 
at work in Ostraberg’s mind. From visits 
to museums, from books his wife brought 
home from the library, from even the 
worst newspapers, from an occasional good 
movie, truth of various kinds seeped in. 
He still looked down on “foreigners,” but 
cheerfully paid for relief parcels which his 
wife shipped overseas through her church. 
His children were growing up with more 
racial and religious tolerance, as a result 
of organized community efforts, and Ostra- 
berg was secretly proud. 

It was much easier for the Millers and 
for the Wilcoxes to accept the growing 
“internationalism” of the 50’s. They 
shared more freely and with fewer reser- 
vations in the changing views of the times. 

The Ostrabergs spend only 1.3 percent 
of all their consumption expenditures for 
religion and private welfare work in 1960. 
It is a perceptible drop from the 1.6 per- 
cent of 1940. This change is a continua- 
tion of a trend long evident. 

Many individual churches continue to 
grow, or at least to maintain themselves, 
and continue to be an important influence 
in the lives of those they touch. But, on 
the whole, organized religion is losing sup- 
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port; the area of its influence is shrinking. 

Many students believe that the decline 
of the church throughout the 50’s was due 
in part to after-effects of the war. At that 
time, millions of young men and women 
had been drawn away from their homes— 
when they might have been forming com- 
munity church affiliations. 

Measured by the dollar yardstick, or- 
ganized religion seems on the way out. 
Yet its proponents still argue that it is the 
leaven inthe lump. From a negative point 
of view, at least this much is evident in 
1960: the American people have not so far 
succumbed to either of the two great rival, 
secular religions of the century. Commu- 
nism and nationalism both made their bid 
for support, and failed—-else we should 
not be in the good year of 1960 at all. 
Perhaps from many sources, of which the 
churches are one, the American people are 
finding an enduring and practical faith. 

In fact, it is now becoming clear that 
no part of 1960 can really be considered 
for long by itself. Not only are transpor- 
tation and housing closely interrelated— 
like education, health, recreation, reli- 
gion and social welfare—but meeting these 
and other needs more fully helped in sta- 
bilizing production and employment at a 
high level in the 1950’s. 

There was an increase in federal con- 
servation work during the 50’s on farm 
and grazing land, in flood control, power 
development, irrigation and public parks, 
and in the construction of schools and 
hospitals. 

Though the timing of these activities 
helped to avert a serious slump, none of 
them was simply a “make-work” project. 
They had all been recognized as national 
needs. And the expansion in private in- 
dustry, especially housing, was a bigger 
factor than the public expenditures. Nor 
could the domestic measures have suc- 
ceeded alone, without the accompanying 
foreign settlements, economic and political. 
These achievements all resulted from the 
way Americans thought and felt about 
themselves and about their world. 
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year of 1960? How could we Amer- 
icans, with our hodgepodge of different 
interests and ideas, make the right busi- 
ness and political decisions to get onto 
this higher plateau of prosperity? 

Did we suddenly become completely 
idealistic? No, it was more a matter of 
seeing our own long-range self-interest. 
It didn’t come in a flash. We could only 
see bits at a time. And it wasn’t always 
logical. Sometimes it was almost a matter 
of intuition. But in many ways and many 
places, we used our own business enter- 
prise and democratic ideals to produce 
more things for more people. 

How did it all come about? Well, from 
1947 on, it worked out about like this: 
& The inflation of 1946-47-48 was the 
first serious threat to the prosperity of 
1960. The backlog of wartime consumer 
savings in the United States, counted on 
to sustain demand for several years to 
come, was being rapidly eaten away by 
high prices. Devastated foreign countries, 
seeing their own dollar supplies melt 
away, were turning toward communism. 
The situation became so serious that new 
price and wage controls were threatened. 
> After Fred Miller set up h’s own shoe- 
store, the inflation grew worse. Foreign 
demand for goods, coupled with plentiful 
money at home, forced prices and wages 
still higher. But when a recession began 
to develop, the business community saw it 
coming. Because of the work of such men 
as Fred Miller, manufacturers and whole- 
salers and retailers got together to shave 
prices before the recession became too 
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serious. Miller contributed by cutting his 
prices a little more than average. 

& When the inflation hit Bill Ostraberg, 
he heartily blamed all foreign nations, 
and some Americans. His union, of course, 
contributed to the inflation in some degree 
by demanding and getting a wage increase 
when things were on the way up. But 
when business later slowed down, the union 
was quick to judge the situation. Instead 
of a new wage settlement the union ac- 
cepted a cut in the price of Hercules 
tractors. It was the first such settlement 
in labor history. It was followed by simi- 
lar settlements. 

& Increasing efficiency in production and 
distribution also pushed prices down so 
that in the 50’s the price level had settled 
down—not anywhere near pre-war figures, 
but to a “reasonable pattern.” 

Meanwhile, starting in the late 40’s with 
the British loan and the Marshall plan, 
both government and private interests con- 
tinued to invest in loans overseas. 

A great debate raged over this policy 
and the extent to which we should carry 
it out. Fred Miller was for it to the limit. 
Ostraberg bitterly opposed. But Ostra- 
berg’s union leadership favored it and, 
reluctantly, Ostraberg went down the line. 

By 1960, most Americans considered the 
money they had spent on reconstruction 
loans abroad as a cheap price to pay for 
peace and prosperity. Money alone, how- 
ever, had not brought prosperity. Amer- 
ican business sent technical missions 
abroad to help develop resources, modern- 
ize foreign industries and raise foreign 
living standards. In this, business leader- 
ship acted on the well-proved principle 
that the most “highly developed” nations 
have always been our best customers. 
® American business also finally went 
along on the programs of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, and other bodies 
which worked to increase world-wide pro- 
duction and consumption. It was part 
of our search for larger markets. 

& During the 1950’s, as these international 
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agencies became increasingly active, and 
as the U. S. voluntarily surrendered part 
of its national sovereignty in world-wide 
economic agreements, Russian resistance 
and aloofness broke down. Foreign ex- 
perts said it was due partly to the change 
of internal leadership in Russia. 

International economic goings-on were 
mostly over Ostraberg’s head. That was 
part of the trouble. But he felt as deeply 
as anyone else about the possible implica- 
tions of the first signal rocket to the moon 
in the 1950’s. He became a little less fierce 
in his views about “foreigners” across the 
ocean after he watched newsreels of the 
rocket exploding on the moon 239,000 
miles away. 

Wilcox, the Georgia Negro and school- 
teacher, was especially pleased to note 
that human beings were learning coopera- 
tion and tolerance. His own problems, 
of course, were chiefly local. His county 
had long been working on a “unified mas- 
ter program” to fight under-development 
and soil erosion. This program had been 
started in the 1930’s and was being carried 
on by schools, churches, civic clubs and 
other groups, which were anxious to get 
money and technical help from the federal 
government—and understanding from 
other Americans. 

Fred Miller, a member of the Committee 
for Economic Development and by 1960 
a national officer of Kiwanis, watched 
hopefully throughout the 1950’s for each 
new action by the Anti-Trust Division. 
In 1935, when Fred was a boy, a few big 
families, big banks and big corporations 
were reported to control much of America. 
In the 50’s an even smaller number of 
wealthy groups controlled an even larger 
empire, at home and abroad. The Anti- 
Trust Division in the 1950’s acted as a 
poker which could not prevent the forma- 
tion of giant clinkers in the furnace but 
did keep them from consolidating to put 
out the fire. 

The “feast-or-famine” practices of the 
heavy industries traditionally exerted a 
tremendous—almost a fatal—influence on 
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the whole American economy. But these 
practices are being modified by 1960. The 
modification has not come about, of course, 
as a result of moral lectures. But the 
smoothing-out of the building cycle 
through modernization has helped stabilize 
the demand for steel and other basic ma- 
terials. Overseas investments by business 
(kicked off by the Marshall program) now 
offer a sustained overseas market for sev- 
eral years ahead. 

As 1960 approached, we still had Big 
Business, Big Labor, Big Agriculture and 
Big Government. Yet all these, as well 
as that miscellaneous lump known as the 
General Public, began to take more seri- 
ously the advice of the Council of Kco- 
nomic Advisers. Gradually some of the 
key decisions about prices and wages in 
individual industries were made on long- 
range considerations, with regard for the 
common welfare. 

The motives behind many of our most 
important bits of progress were often quite 
ordinary. As we said before, the housing 
industry, which provided one of the most 
important stepping stones to high-level 
prosperity, modernized itself as a result 
of economic pressures, and the most promi- 
nent of these pressures was the search for 
bigger profits, larger markets and steadier 
business. 

And our big foreign program was 
adopted as a matter of enlightened self- 
interest, too. The American people finally 
began to look upon themselves as though 
they were the occupants of a huge well- 
stocked lifeboat in the midst of a sea of 
drowning people. If they didn’t toss out 
some life preservers the frantic people 
around them would overturn the U. 8S. boat 
and Americans would be tossed into the 
sea to drown like all the rest. 

So the progress of the 40’s and the 50’s 
was not always a result of sweetness and 
light. But it did come about, as we said, 
after a good deal of pulling and hauling. 
And whatever the motives, it did produce 
a better living for us all. 

And that is the way we got to 1960. 
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RACKETEERS WITHIN 


Memo to auto dealer: You delivered a car to a certain man 
(name on file), and made your normal profit. As a condition of 
sale you insisted on taking his old car in trade, with allowance of 
$700, and you yourself told him you would sell his old car for $1200 
—a double profit. Question: Do you know how many people your 
customer told about the squeeze, naming you? Do you think this 
will help your business when normal times return? 


Memo to electrical goods dealer: You advertised a standard 
brand of refrigerator “ready for delivery.” Customers flocked in, 
but you told them you were “out” of the advertised brand, and you 
offered them others at higher prices. There is evidence that you 
had only three of the pdvertised brand, and that they were already 
allocated when you advertised. Question: Are you aware that in 
your community your name has become a synonym for “gyp’’? 

Memo to real estate man: You sold a house on Wednesday but 
kept the sale quiet, and advertised the house on Sunday, explaining 
that you wanted to use the house as bait for prospects. Desperate 
people came to look. Some had gone to time and expense to attend 
your wild goose chase. Question: Do you regard yourself as an 
honest man? 


Memo to another real estate man: You sold a house but delayed 
the signing up—on a technicality. You tipped off a fellow operator, 
and he got a higher bid. You and he raised the price of the house 
by $4000. There is evidence that he has done the same for you. 
Question: Do you think you are “ethical’’? 


Memo to local real estate board: Did you hush up these cases, 
lest publicity cast discredit on your profession? 


Memo to local chamber of commerce: Are you doing anything 
to expose the flagrant cases of racketeering within your community 
—even within your membership? Do you plead you are powerless? 


Memo to newspapers: If you were to encourage your readers to 
write in, do you suppose you would get a flood of tales of local 
hold-ups? Could you sift the mere gripes from the honest-to-goodness 
stories of rank profiteering? Would you publish the latter, perhaps 
without names? 


Memo to all businessmen: Every incident above, every sugges- 
tion above, and lots of others like them come to us, not from agitators 
but from businessmen themselves. They see that the reputation of 
decent business is being fouled. They see that radicalism is being 
bred by fellow businessmen, by shysters in their midst, by men who 
operate within the law but without the conscience. 

Suggestions: Talk it up in your trade association or your cham- 
ber of commerce. Write your newspaper. Or else write us. 

It’s YOUR business future that’s at stake. 





















































































COMING 


This Magazine, now 11 months old, has 50,000 
subscribers and a great many more secondary 
readers—mainly businessmen and economic lead- 


ers. This total is small, but the growth 
is steady and the list is select. It is 
the only national magazine on general 
business and economic affairs that car- 
ries no advertising. It is devoted solely 
to reading matter, reader interest. The pages are 
perforated to facilitate filing of articles and refer- 
ring of them to others—as prods and reminders. 

The Magazine tries to help people run their 
businesses better, with specific information on 
how others have done it. The Magazine has at- 
tacked bad practices and shortsighted policies in 
many fields, and will continue to do this. It 
makes some enemies, but it also makes for cleaner, 
better, solider business. The Magazine also tells 
general economic conditions, guidance on the 
weather ahead. 

The editors believe that depressions can be 
avoided, or at least minimized, and are working 
toward that end—by discussions of what to do 
to avoid them. 

The editors also plug for such things as better 
housing, better health, better schools, for these 
too are “economic.” In the long run, what is good 
for people is good for business. 

Collaboration with readers is working out fine. 
Readers are regarded as not just subscribers who 
pay their money, but as co-editors, as contribu- 
tors of information, news, views, observations, 





suggestions. 

You are one of the “original subscribers.” We 
hope you will always be with us. We are trying 
to do a good job—in a new way—that pays both 
you and us. Thanks for your help. 

THE Epitors 











